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Foreword 


T^HIS  REPORT  contains  the  major  addresses  delivered  at  a  series 
of  institutes  on  "Postwar  Problems  of  the  Pacific  and  World 
Organization,”  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  March  1-9,  1944,  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  The  Institute 
speakers  also  addressed  meetings  in  Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  Washington, 
and  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

Three  speakers  participated  in  all  four  of  the  institutes:  Hon.  Carl  J. 
Hambro,  Hon.  Chang  Kia-ngau,  and  Clark  M.  Eichelberger.  Dr.  C. 
Langdon  White  of  Stanford  University  was  the  expert  on  Latin- American 
Affairs  at  the  institutes  in  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  Dr. 
Hubert  Herring  of  Pomona  College  was  the  expert  in  this  field  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Beryl  Levy,  counsel  for  the  Commission  to  Study  the 
Organization  of  Peace,  also  participated  in  the  Los  Angeles  institute, 
giving  an  address  on  "Human  Rights  and  the  Problems  of  Minorities.” 
The  addresses  of  Chester  H.  Rowell  and  Dr.  Monroe  E.  Deutsch  at 
San  Francisco  are  included  in  this  report  because  they  summarize  the 
round  table  discussions  and  the  total  institute  program.  In  addition  to 
the  major  speakers  at  each  institute,  more  than  one  hundred  local  experts 
in  the  several  fields  participated  in  the  institutes,  either  as  speakers  on 
the  program  or  as  participants  in  the  round  table  panels. 

Attendance  at  the  institutes  was  made  up  primarily  of  representatives 
from  business,  educational,  cultural,  religious,  and  other  organizations 
interested  in  Problems  of  the  Pacific  and  World  Organization.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  Los  Angeles  institute  was  1600;  San  Francisco, 
1800;  Portland,  1715;  Seattle,  3105;  and  Tacoma,  1090.  In  addition 
to  the  addresses  at  the  institutes  and  before  other  organizations,  the 
speakers  broadcast  on  various  Pacific  Coast  radio  stations  a  total  of  four 
and  one-half  hours. 

All  of  the  addresses  included  in  the  report  are  from  manuscripts  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  speakers,  except  the  addresses  by  Hon.  Carl  J.  Hambro 
and  Mr.  Clark  M.  Eichelberger.  These  were  stenographic  reports. 

— E.  Guy  Talbott,  Editor 
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The  United  States  and  Economic  Development 

in  Postwar  China 

By  Hon.  CHANG  KIA-NGAU 
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YT'T1™  FINAL  VICTORY  drawing  near,  the  question  of 
\  \f  J  how  to  win  the  peace  is  foremost  in  our  thoughts  today. 

\  \  1  Far-sighted  business  men  and  industrialists  in  this  country 

V  V  as  well  as  in  China  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  results  of 
their  war  efforts,  and  toward  problems  of  the  postwar  world.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 
Sino-American  economic  collaboration  and  to  seek  possible  solutions 
which  will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  both  countries.  The  issues 
to  be  examined  will  include  the  industrialization  of  China  after  the  war, 
the  development  of  Sino-American  trade,  as  well  as  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  future  of  these  economic  developments  will  have  to  depend. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  OF  CHINA 

Modern  industries  in  China  have  had  a  history  of  eighty  years.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Opium  War  of  1842  and  the  war  of  1858,  the  Government 
began  to  realize  the  importance  of  industries  and  proceeded  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  number  of  factories. 

During  the  eighteen  years  from  the  end  of  China’s  first  war  with 
Japan  in  1894  to  1914,  foreign  investments  in  China  were  considerably  t 
expanded.  Foreign  merchants  built  numerous  factories  of  all  kinds. 

The  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  gave  Japanese  merchants  access  to  more 
Chinese  ports  not  previously  opened.  By  the  so-called  "most  favored 
nations”  clause,  merchants  of  all  other  treaty  nations  shared  this  new 
privilege. 

The  first  World  War  gave  Chinese  industrialists  a  good  opportunity. 
Imports  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  completely  stopped. 

To  meet  the  domestic  needs,  Chinese  businessmen  started  their  own 
enterprises.  Among  the  most  successful  ones  were  cotton  and  textile 
mills,  flour  mills  and  machine  shops.  However,  owing  to  the  limited 
capital  available,  these  industries  were  necessarily  run  on  a  small  scale. 

The  "Mukden  Incident”  in  1931  marked  the  beginning  of  another 
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period.  Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria  meant  the  loss  of  an  im¬ 
portant  area  which  had  contributed  immensely  to  China’s  exports.  To 
offset  the  loss,  Chinese  financiers  began  to  help  domestic  industries  which 
enjoyed  several  years  of  health  and  rapid  progress. 

The  current  period  dated  from  the  "Marco  Polo  Bridge  Incident”  in 
July  1937.  The  Chinese  Government  knew  that  once  hostilities  started 
it  would  be  a  long  drawn-out  war.  It,  therefore,  took  necessary  steps 
to  help  and  encourage  plants  and  factories  to  move  from  exposed  areas. 
As  a  result,  639  privately-owned  factories  have  been  removed  to  the 
interior.  These  include  steel  mills,  machine  shops,  factories  making 
electrical  appliances,  chemical  plants,  textile  mills,  food  processing  fac¬ 
tories,  and  plants  manufacturing  educational  supplies  and  mining 
machines.  They  are  now  the  major  sources  of  supply  to  the  Chinese 
army  and  civilians. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  at  the  peak  of  China’s  industrial  activity 
in  1937,  there  were,  all  told,  only  3,000  factories,  including  those  owned 
by  foreign  firms.  This  meant  there  was  only  one  factory  in  every  1 3,000 
square  miles  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  150,000  people.  Textile,  the 
most  successful  and  flourishing  industry  in  China,  had  only  5,000,000 
spindles. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  domestic  manufactured  goods  was 
not  quite  $.80  (U.  S.  currency)  as  compared  with  $334.00  in  this  country. 
The  slow  progress  in  the  past  was  due  to  the  long  political  unrest,  lack 
of  a  consistent  long-range  policy,  lack  of  capital,  the  concentration  of 
native  and  foreign  industrial  investments  in  a  few  treaty  ports. 

The  war  has  inflicted  extremely  heavy  losses  on  China’s  young  indus¬ 
tries.  It  is,  however,  not  without  some  encouraging  aspects.  Stirred  by 
war  needs  and  their  sense  of  patriotism,  Chinese  industrialists  have 
shown  a  great  capacity  for  initiative  and  enterprise.  Despite  tremendous 
difficulties,  they  have  managed  to  adjust  and  adapt  themselves  to  new 
environments.  At  the  same  time,  war  has  encouraged  Chinese  scientists 
in  their  work,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  many  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements  of  practical  value  have  come  out  of  China’s  meagerly- 
equipped  laboratories  and  research  rooms.  Natural  resources  in  the 
interior,  neglected  in  prewar  days,  have  been  surveyed  and  some  are 
being  developed.  The  Chinese  people  have  become  more  industry- 
minded  than  ever  before.  Seven  years  of  war  with  Japan  has  convinced 
us  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  sound  industrial  foundation.  Production 
power  such  as  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  in  this  war,  provides 
the  best  guarantee  to  peace  and  security.  All  these  factors  augur  well 
for  China’s  future  efforts  at  industrialization. 

Of  course,  the  program  of  economic  reconstruction  in  China  has  many 
ramifications.  Of  first  importance  will  be  transportation  and  public 
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utilities,  followed  by  hydraulic  projects,  argriculture,  the  development 
of  consumers  goods  industries,  and  mining  industries.  Heavy  indus¬ 
tries  must  be  developed  gradually  to  fit  in  with  the  over-all  development 
of  the  other  industries  as  a  whole.  All  these  phases  of  industrialization 
must  be  closely  coordinated  in  their  development.  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  worked  out  a  general  program  and  hopes  to  put  it  into 
effect  within  a  definite  number  of  years  after  the  war.  But  even  if  the 
very  minimum  of  this  goal  is  to  be  attained,  China  will  need  substantial 
assistance  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  capital,  machinery, 
equipment  and  supplies,  as  well  as  finished  products  and  technical  aid. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  actually  had  only  a  meager  share  in 
China’s  investments  as  compared  with  other  foreign  countries.  Statistics 
for  foreign  investments  in  China  for  1931  show  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
had  37  per  cent  and  35  per  cent,  respectively,  of  foreign  investments  in 
China,  while  the  United  States  had  only  six  per  cent.  Fortunately,  most 
of  the  obstacles  which  prevented  the  flow  of  American  capital  into  China 
will  no  longer  exist  after  the  war,  when  Chinese- American  economic 
relations  enter  upon  a  new  era. 

Many  American  industrialists,  however,  expressed  their  desire  to  be 
reassured  on  certain  questions  concerning  China’s  political  situation  after 
the  war  and  her  policies  towards  foreign  investments  and  private  enter¬ 
prises. 

First,  they  want  to  know  whether  postwar  China  will  be  politically 
stable.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  our  National  Government, 
since  it  was  founded  sixteen  years  ago,  has  achieved  a  continuity  and 
stability  unbroken  and  unshaken  by  twelve  years  of  Japanese  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  seven  years  of  devastating  war.  It  therefore  can  be  said  with 
absolute  confidence  that,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  China  has  achieved  a  lasting  political  unification  and  stability. 
Provincialism  has  disappeared  as  a  result  of  mass  migration,  and  working 
and  fighting  together  against  a  common  enemy.  In  China,  as  in  other 
countries,  there  will  always  be  political  differences;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  that,  within  one  year  after  victory,  a  constitutional 
convention  will  be  held  so  that  these  differences  can  be  conciliated  ac¬ 
cording  to  constitutional  and  democratic  methods.  To  solve  political 
problems  by  political  means  is  one  of  President  Chiang’s  major  aims  in 
postwar  China. 

The  second  question,  will  China  welcome  foreign  capital?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  China  has  always  welcomed  foreign  capital  if  it  does  not 
entail  political  concessions.  Last  September,  the  Chinese  Government 
revised  regulations  governing  foreign  investment  in  China.  Under  these 
new  regulations  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  native  capital  to  have  a 
51  per  cent  interest  in  any  joint  enterprise,  nor  will  it  be  obligatory  for 
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such  a  concern  to  have  a  Chinese  for  its  general  manager. 

The  third  question,  will  foreign  investment  enjoy  adequate  protection 
in  China?  The  answer  is  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  give  all 
reasonable  protection  required  by  foreign  investors.  There  will  be  no 
more  interference  from  local  war  lords  as  in  the  old  days,  because  there 
are  no  more  war  lords  now,  and  there  will  not  be  any  in  the  future. 
Every  franchise  granted  by  the  National  Government  of  China  will, 
therefore,  be  scrupulously  observed  throughout  the  country. 

The  fourth  question,  will  the  Chinese  Government  encourage  private 
enterprises?  It  is  the  Government’s  policy  to  emphasize  a  simultaneous 
development  of  government  and  private  industries  and  to  give  private 
industries  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  law.  There  are  certain 
industries,  such  as  railways  and  communications,  which  have  been  under 
the  control  and  ownership  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  past,  and 
which  most  likely  will  continue  to  be  so  operated  in  the  future.  Indus¬ 
tries  requiring  large  capital  which  lies  beyond  the  capacity  of  private 
sources  will  also  be  undertaken  by  the  Government. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SINO-AMERICAN  TRADE 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  China’s  industrialization  is  Sino- 
American  trade.  In  fact,  one  of  the  basic  arguments  for  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  China  is  that  the  program  will  provide  markets  for  both  American 
capital  and  products.  A  steadily  growing  trade  relationship  between  China 
and  the  United  States  is  also  essential  in  order  to  bind  more  closely  the 
long,  traditional  friendship  between  these  two  nations,  to  stabilize  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  the  entire  Far  East,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  the  Asiatic  peoples. 

Between  1900  and  1930,  China’s  foreign  trade  increased  about  100 
per  cent  every  ten  years.  And  even  after  Japan’s  occupation  of  Man¬ 
churia  in  1931,  foreign  trade  in  China  proper  continued  to  flourish.  In 
1936,  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Chinese- Japanese  war,  the 
total  value  of  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  $1400  million  (U.  S. 
currency)  against  the  annual  average  of  $304  million  (U.  S.  currency) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  These  statistics  reveal  that,  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  China’s  trade  registered  a  slow  but  steady  expansion.  How¬ 
ever,  a  much  higher  level  could  have  been  reached  had  there  been  more 
railroads  in  the  country  to  move  products,  if  adequate  measures  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  floods,  and  if  better  distribution  of  capital  invest¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country  had  been  made  to  prevent  undue  concen¬ 
tration  of  industries  in  coastal  areas. 

Lack  of  adequate  means  of  transportation  undoubtedly  hampers  the 
development  of  industries  in  the  interior  of  China,  the  flow  of  goods 
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from  one  district  to  another,  and  its  exports  to  foreign  countries.  Poor 
transportation  facilities  and  inadequate  preventative  measures  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  detrimental  effect  of  China’s  floods  and  droughts,  both 
of  which  impaired  appreciably  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese 
populace. 

Another  important  factor  which  held  back  the  growth  of  China’s  for¬ 
eign  trade  was  the  existence  of  extraterritoriality  and  foreign  settlements. 
These  unusual  arrangements  induced  the  Chinese  as  well  as  foreigners 
to  concentrate  their  investments  in  and  around  treaty  ports,  leaving  little 
or  no  capital  for  agricultural  and  commercial  developments  in  the 
interior  of  China.  The  little  capital  that  was  available  there  was  loaned 
to  people  at  exorbitant  interest  rates,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  annual 
return  was  hardly  enough  to  meet  the  interest  payment.  The  fact  that 
in  spite  of  these  handicaps  China  was  still  able  to  struggle  along  and 
maintain  a  respectable  growth  in  her  foreign  trade,  is  certainly  a  strong 
manifestation  of  China’s  potentiality,  when  these  obstacles  are  removed. 

The  aforementionad  expectation  as  to  the  future  of  Sino-American 
trade  is  not  merely  a  dream ;  it  has  also  been  borne  out  by  actual  facts. 
In  1931,  Japan  had  the  largest  share  of  both  China’s  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports.  But  in  1936,  five  years  later,  the  United  States  superseded  Japan 
to  play,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  leading  role  in  the  importing 
as  well  as  the  exporting  trade  of  China.  The  fact  that  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  such  a  short  period  augurs  well  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sino-American  trade.  With  the  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
China  will  be  able  to  extend  her  railroads  into  the  vast  and  rich  farm 
areas,  improve  irrigation  facilities,  and  develop  many  new  hydraulic 
systems  while  improving  the  existing  ones.  Also,  with  the  retrocession 
of  foreign  concessions  and  settlements,  both  Chinese  capital  and  foreign 
investments  will  flow  more  freely  than  before  into  the  interior,  reduc¬ 
ing  interest  rates  to  a  reasonable  level,  and  raising  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Chinese  people  in  rural  districts. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  during  the  first  five  years  following  the  war, 
American  exports  to  China  will  probably  be  increased  to  $120  millions 
(U.  S.  currency),  representing  a  gain  of  100  per  cent  over  1936.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  five  years  the  exports  may  reach  a  level  of  $300  million 
(U.  S.  currency),  which  will  be  an  increase  of  150  per  cent  over  the 
first  five-year  period,  and  about  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  yet  another  important  fact  which  should  not  be  forgotten: 
In  prewar  China,  Japan  and  Germany  were  the  two  biggest  selling 
countries,  next  only  to  the  United  States.  Japan’s  exports  to  China  in 
1936  amounted  to  $46  million  (U.  S.  currency)  and  Germany’s  to 
$45  million  (U.  S.  currency) .  Neither  of  these  figures  include  trade 
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with  Manchuria.  It  is  the  hope  of  China  that  after  the  war  the  United 
States  will  expand  its  exports  to  China,  superseding  the  trade  of  Japan 
and  Germany. 

If  American  exports  to  China  are  to  be  expanded  after  the  war,  the 
question  of  how  they  can  be  paid  for  naturally  arises.  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  a  simple  one  if  postwar  China,  in  addition  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  own  resources,  is  allowed  to  supplant  Japan  as  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  cheap  manufactured  goods  to  Far  Eastern  countries 
such  as  Thailand,  Indo-China,  the  Malay  States,  the  Netherland  Indies, 
Korea,  even  India,  etc.  Before  these  areas  are  developed,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  will  necessarily  be  low.  Therefore,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  their  being  able  to  absorb  high-priced  manufactured  goods 
from  the  United  States,  where  the  high  labor  cost  makes  it  impossible 
to  produce  goods  at  prices  comparable  to  those  of  Japan.  But  in  China, 
the  cost  of  labor  is  low,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  produce,  with  the 
help  of  American  capital,  cheap  goods  to  meet  the  need  of  these  countries. 

An  equilibrium  in  international  payments  among  China,  the  United 
States  and  countries  in  the  South  Pacific  may  then  be  attained  if  the 
United  States,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case,  will  continue  to  import 
raw  materials  from  that  area.  This  tri-lateral  arrangement  not  only  will 
help  the  industrialization  of  China,  but  will  also  assure  the  United 
States  of  an  adequate  supply  of  essential  raw  materials,  and  the  countries 
in  the  South  Pacific  of  a  market  for  their  products.  Meanwhile,  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Asiatics  may  also  be  raised. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

The  success  of  these  programs  for  the  development  of  China  s  trade 
and  industry  will,  however,  depend  upon  a  stable  and  enduring  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  there  are  at  least  four  basic 
conditions  which  must  be  satisfied  if  peace  in  the  Far  East  is  to  be 
insured: 

I.  Complete  and  permanent  disarmament  of  Japan.  To  achieve  a 
complete  victory,  Japan  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  whereby  it  can  never 
rise  again  to  menace  world  peace.  The  policy  of  disarming  Japan  must 
be  resolutely  carried  out,  however  difficult  this  task  may  be.  The  United 
Nations  must  aim  at  destroyinig  all  Japanese  naval,  air  and  land  forces. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Japan  will  have  lost  much  of  her 
naval  fleet  and  air  force.  All  the  ships  and  planes  that  are  not  destroyed 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Japanese  army  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist;  there  should  be  no  general  staff,  no  military 
schools,  and  no  compulsory  military  service  system  in  Japan.  These  are 
immediate  measures. 
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In  the  long  run,  the  United  Nations  must  control  the  import  of  min¬ 
erals  and  metals  to  Japan.  The  lack  of  strategic  materials — particularly 
oil  and  iron — offers  the  United  Nations  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
disarm  Japan  permanently.  By  restricting  the  importation  of  war  mate¬ 
rials  to  Japan,  the  United  Nations  will  be  able  to  transform  Japanese 
industry  from  a  war  machine  to  an  industry  which  will  promote  the 
welfare  of  her  people. 

II.  The  establishment  of  a  strong  and  democratic  China.  So  long  as 
China  remains  a  weak  nation,  she  will  always  be  a  temptation  to  Japa¬ 
nese  aggression.  It  is  only  by  making  China  strong  enough  to  check¬ 
mate  any  further  recurrence  of  Japanese  aggression  that  the  children  and 
the  children's  children  of  the  Pacific  countries  will  be  spared  involve¬ 
ment  in  another  war  across  the  ocean.  There  are  many  ways  to  make 
China  strong,  but  the  best,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest  way  is 
through  industrialization. 

Will  China  be  democratic?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  "yes,” 
although  time  and  experience  will  be  necessary  before  the  final  goal  is 
reached.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this  answer:  First,  China  is  the 
first  Asiatic  nation  to  overthrow  the  ancient  monarchial  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  no  accident,  for  almost  all  the  great  philosophers  of 
China  have  emphasized  the  principle  that  the  state  is  created  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  state.  It  was  Mencius  who  said  "The  people  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  the  state  (social  institutions  and  conventions)  comes  next, 
the  person  of  the  ruler  is  the  least  precious.”  And  Huang-Tze  declared 
"The  people  are  the  hosts,  while  the  ruler  is  the  guest.  The  hosts  always 
live  in  the  house,  while  the  guests  may  be  invited  to  stay  or  asked  to 
leave.” 

The  second  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  people  are  individual¬ 
istic  and  love  freedom.  One  of  the  Chinese  ways  to  deal  with  tyrannical 
government  is  non-cooperation,  and  no  government  can  long  exist  with¬ 
out  the  full  cooperation  of  its  people. 

The  third  reason  is  that  our  government  has  decided  a  national  con¬ 
gress  will  be  convened  within  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  a  constitutional  government  will  then  be  created.  The  public  aspira¬ 
tion  in  China  for  a  high  standard  of  democracy  will  be  surely  but  slowly 
materialized. 

III.  Guarantee  of  freedom  and  independence  to  the  small  countries 
in  the  Far  East.  Until  the  aspiration  for  freedom  and  demand  for 
independence  among  the  peoples  of  the  small  countries  of  Asia  is  met, 
there  will  be  continued  agitation  among  these  peoples,  and  peace  in  the 
Far  East  will  not  be  enduring.  The  granting  of  independence  to  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States  and  the  postwar  freedom  of  the  Koreans 
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as  promised  by  the  Cairo  Declaration,  have  undoubtedly  inspired  the 
peoples  of  Asia. 

IV.  Continued  unity  of  purpose  of  the  United  Nations.  No  peace 
in  the  Far  East,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  could  be  enduring 
should  the  United  Nations  be  disunited. 

To  maintain  and  promote  unity  among  the  United  Nations,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  the  leading  nations  such  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  China  must  bodly  assume  their  responsibility  to  carry  out 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  their  declarations  and  treaties  signed 
among  themselves;  and  that  small  nations  should  have  their  proper 
places  in  the  postwar  world. 
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Economic  Relations  Between  the  Americas 

By  C.  LANGDON  WHITE 

F^OSSIBLY  NO  OTHER  part  of  the  world  has  been  geared  so 
/  completely  to  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  crude  food¬ 
stuffs  for  export  and  to  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  as 
has  Latin  America.  Historically,  the  general  policy  of  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  France  was  to  dominate  all  activities  of  their  colonies.  From  the 
standpoint  of  trade  the  function  of  colonies  was  to  "fill  the  gaps"  in 
the  economy  of  the  parent  state. 

Even  after  the  Latin  American  countries  gained  their  independence, 
they  continued,  so  far  as  trade  was  concerned,  in  this  colonial  status. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  shaking  off  these  shackles,  for 
Europe  has  never  wanted  them  to  develop  industrially.  Thus  as  late  as 
1937,  Latin  America  sold  abroad  almost  one-third  of  its  primary  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  make  matters  worse,  many  of  the  nations  suffered  from  a  one- 
product  economy,  and  the  resultant  dangers  of  heavy  reliance  upon  an 
export  product  which  too  often  is  subject  to  wide  price  fluctuations 
on  the  world  market.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Salvador,  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  exports  has  consisted  of  coffee.  The  same 
commodity  has  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  Bolivia’s  exports,  copper 
and  nitrate  for  about  75  per  cent  of  Chile’s,  and  copper,  petroleum  and 
vanadium  for  about  65  per  cent  of  Peru’s.  Several  countries,  notably 
Brazil  and  Colombia,  have  diversified  their  exports  and  have,  accord¬ 
ingly,  eliminated  the  danger  of  dependence  on  one  or  two  types  of  raw 
materials.  But  some  countries,  notably  Bolivia,  have  not  produced  enough 
of  essential  foods  for  their  own  populations. 

With  badly  balanced  economies,  nearly  all  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  suffered  from  low  standards  of  living.  It  is  significant, 
for  example,  that  despite  the  importance  of  tin  to  Bolivia,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population  is  affected  by  the  tin  industry — 25,000  workers 
out  of  a  total  population  of  3,171,000  in  1938. 
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RELATION  OF  LATIN  AMERICA’S  EXPORTABLE  PRODUCTS 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  Latin  America’s  exportable 
products  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes: 

(1)  The  complementary  ones: 

Bananas,  cabinet  woods,  cacao,  coffee,  fibers,  nuts,  quebracho, 
sugar,  vegetable  oils,  waxes ; 

(2)  Minerals: 

Antimony,  copper,  industrial  diamonds,  lead,  manganese,  mica, 
nitrate,  petroleum,  quartz  crystals,  tin,  tungsten,  zinc; 

(3)  The  competing  products: 

Corn,  cotton,  flaxseed,  hides  and  skins,  meats,  wheat,  wool. 

Of  most  importance  to  the  United  States  obviously  have  been  the 
products  in  the  first  group — those  that  are  grown  in  the  tropics.  To  be 
sure,  sugar  is  an  exception,  but  sugar  supplements  United  States  pro¬ 
duction,  which  never  has  sufficed  to  supply  total  domestic  requirements. 

Many  of  the  minerals,  too,  are  complementary.  The  United  States 
needs  all  but  copper  and  petroleum,  for  which  it  is  customarily  on  an 
export  basis,  and  sodium  nitrate,  which  must  compete  with  our  synthetic 
nitrates.  During  World  War  II,  however,  even  these  have  ceased  to  be 
competing  minerals. 

The  real  problem  is  presented  by  group  three — the  commodities  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  east  coast  of  South  America — the  so-called  "South 
Temperate  Zone” ;  these  products  compete  directly  with  our  own  exports 
in  The  world’s  markets.  Thus  Argentina,  which  boasts  the  largest  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  any  Latin  American  nation,  has  long  carried  on  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  trade  with  Europe.  In  1938,  it  sold  to  the  United  States 
only  8.5  per  cent  of  its  exports  and  took  from  this  country  only  17.4 
per  cent  of  its  imports. 

LATIN  AMERICA  FALLS  ON  HARD  TIMES 

During  the  years  1914-1918  the  Latin  American  countries  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  market  their  products  in  Europe.  Then  in  the  post¬ 
war  period,  the  trade-balancing  and  self-sufficiency  programs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy  and  other  European  nations,  the  Empire  preference  plan  of 
Great  Britain,  along  with  the  high  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  further 
restricted  the  markets  available  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  Finally 
the  present  war  closed  completely  to  them  the  markets  of  continental 
Europe,  markets  which  formerly  accounted  for  one-third  of  their  foreign 
trade.  This  loss  of  markets,  the  paucity  of  shipping,  and  the  resulting 
accumulation  of  huge  surpluses,  badly  depressed  and  dislocated  their 
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trade.  A  small  part  of  this  loss  has  been  covered  by  sales  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  the  United  States  and,  though  sales  to  the  latter  have  increased 
markedly  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  September,  1939,  they  have 
not  sufficed  to  offset  the  loss  of  markets  in  continental  Europe. 

LATIN  AMERICA’S  TRADE 

From  the  standpoint  of  total  value,  Latin  America’s  trade  has  always 
been  overrated.  In  1937,  for  example,  Latin  America  accounted  for 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  world’s  export  trade.  A  great  trade  just  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  a  relatively  small  and  a  poor  population.  He  who 
has  traveled  throughout  Latin  America  knows  that  millions  of  mountain 
and  plateau  Indians  are  practically  outside  a  money  economy — buying 
little  and  selling  little.  And  the  Negro  populations  of  the  hot,  humid 
tropical  lowlands  are  only  slightly  if  any  better  off. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  Japanese  blitzkrieg  in  Southeast  Asia  suddenly  interrupted  long 
established  patterns  of  trade.  For  several  decades,  the  United  States  had 
relied  largely  upon  Southeast  Asia  for  those  vitally  important  supplies 
of  manila  fiber,  metals  (especially  tin),  quinine,  rubber,  vegetable  oils 
and  other  products.  To  be  sure,  most  of  these  could  have  been  produced 
in  Latin  America,  but  lower  labor  and  production  costs  in  Southeastern 
Asia,  together  with  superior  technological  practices,  made  it  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  import  from  there. 

With  Southeastern  Asia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  United  States, 
unable  to  produce  these  essential  products,  turned  to  Latin  America. 
According  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  there  are  some 
thirty-eight  strategic  and  critical  raw  materials. 

Can  our  southern  neighbors  replace  these  losses?  They  can,  and  are 
supplying  many,  though  not  all,  and  not  always  in  sufficient  amounts. 
There  are  some  which  cannot  be  produced  at  all,  either  because  they  are 
absent  or  because  the  "technical  equipment  and  skill  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  are  unavailable.’’  Among  the  commodities  actually  being 
imported,  though  not  always  in  adequate  quantities,  are  antimony,  baux¬ 
ite,  chromite,  kapok,  manganese,  manila  hemp,  mercury,  mica,  quartz 
crystals,  quinine,  rubber,  and  tin. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COOPERATES  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  Latin  American  countries  realize  fully  our  need  of  their  raw 
materials  in  this  period  of  war  and  they  know  we  are  sparing  neither 
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money  nor  diplomatic  effort  to  strengthen  their  economies,  so  that  they 
in  turn  can  help  strengthen  our  war  effort.  But  this  cooperation  is  not 
just  a  one-way  proposition;  the  United  States  is  helping  Latin  America 
in  numerous  ways  other  than  through  trade.  We  are  cooperating  with 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  an  inter- American  bat¬ 
tle  for  health.  Each  country  is  contributing  funds,  doctors,  sanitary 
engineers,  workers,  and  materials  to  the  Amazon  health  and  sanitation 
program.  Medical  posts  have  been  located  at  strategic  points  and  today 
hospital  launches  ply  up  and  down  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries, 
giving  medical  aid  to  the  rubber  workers  and  their  families.  Moreover, 
anti-malarial  squads  with  drainage  equipment  and  larvicide  are  pene¬ 
trating  the  backwater  swamps  of  Haiti  and  other  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  This  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  workers  and  their 
families  not  only  helps  assure  the  flow  of  manila  hemp,  rubber,  quinine, 
and  other  materials  to  our  factories,  but  improves  Latin  American  living 
standards  for  the  long  run.  The  blueprint  for  this  program,  laid  down 
at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  of  the  American  Foreign  Ministers  in 
January,  1942,  included  plans  to  strengthen  the  Americas  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  health  and  well-being.  Of  this  program  Dr.  George  C.  Dun¬ 
ham,  Director  of  the  Health  and  Sanitation  Division  of  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  affairs,  has  said: 

"These  projects,  in  keeping  with  the  Rio  development  program, 
have  been  planned  for  immediate  wartime  needs  in  connection 
with  hemisphere  defense  and  development  of  rubber,  fibers  and 
other  tropical  industries. 

"But,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  hospitals,  nursing  schools,  sew¬ 
age,  water  and  other  sanitation  facilities  will  remain  to  become 
enduring  contributions  to  the  health  of  our  neighboring  republics. 

"The  health  and  sanitation  program  should  represent,  in  post¬ 
war  retrospect,  one  of  the  notable  achievements  of  friendship  and 
unity  of  action  among  the  Americas  in  these  crucial  years." 

Because  so  many  Latin  American  countries  have  developed  mono- 
cultural  economies  and  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  production  of 
a  few  raw  materials,  the  United  States  is  helping  them  round  out  their 
economies  and  thereby  raise  their  living  standards.  For  example,  in  the 
period  1938-1940,  United  States  experts  made  agricultural  surveys  for 
the  governments  of  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
and  Paraguay.  Since  then  missions  have  gone  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  the 
Central  American  countries,  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

By  loaning  surveyors  and  engineers  to  the  Latin  American  countries, 
and  by  making  numerous  loans,  the  Public  Roads  Administration  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  have  aided  greatly  in  accelerat- 
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ing  the  completion  of  the  Pan-American  Highway.  As  a  result  of  about 
eighteen  years  work,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  11,000  miles  are  now 
traversable,  though  many  physical  obstacles  still  must  be  overcome. 

THE  POSTWAR  PERIOD  AND  INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

The  real  test  of  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  however,  will  come 
during  the  postwar  period  when  our  dependence  on  our  neighbors  has 
lessened.  Will  we  then  once  again  turn  to  the  Far  East  for  our  kapok, 
manila  hemp,  quinine,  rubber,  tin  and  vegetable  oils?  To  be  sure,  that 
region  has  been  and  possibly  will  continue  to  be  a  low-cost  producer. 
Yet  we  should  not  forget  the  danger  involved  in  exposing  our  security 
by  placing  high  economic  stakes  so  far  from  our  own  country  and  so 
near  another  great  power. 

Should  we,  because  of  lower  prices  for  these  commodities  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Asia,  abandon  the  developments  of  those  projects  we  are  helping  to 
finance  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  and  elsewhere,  or  should 
we  continue  to  encourage  production,  even  though  on  a  reduced  scale? 
If  we  continue  to  help,  our  neighbors  will  be  stronger,  more  prosperous, 
more  stable,  and  will  provide  better  markets  for  our  manufactured  goods. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  Western  Hemisphere  autarchy  or  self-sufficiency. 
Such  would  be  little  more  defendable  than  national  autarchy.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  have  a  greater 
measure  of  economic  interdependence  on  a  permanent  basis. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

We  have  seen  that  by  and  large  the  economic  situation  throughout 
most  of  Latin  America  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  for  the  individual 
countries.  They  have  felt  that  one  way  to  build  up  a  middle  class  and 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their  people  would  be  to  have  more 
manufacturing.  During  the  first  World  War,  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  began  to  fabricate  for  themselves  many  products  they  had  formerly 
imported.  This  trend  continued  during  the  depression  of  the  1930’s, 
and  has  been  greatly  accelerated  during  the  present  war.  Argentina, 
for  example,  today  has  more  workers,  actually  two  and  one-half  times 
more,  engaged  in  manufacturing  than  in  agriculture  and  pastoralism. 
Brazil,  too,  is  making  rapid  and  important  strides  industrially.  Latin 
America’s  fabricated  goods  are  made  primarily  for  national  consumption 
and  are  goods  which  in  most  cases  are  not  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Latin  American  countries  can  hardly  hope  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  with  the  great  industrial  nations  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  Latin  America  as  a  whole  is  becoming 
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industrialized  or  that  it  can  become  industrialized  in  the  manner  that 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States  have.  In  fact,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  basis  for  such  industrialization  exists  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  Brazil.  Latin  America  has  not  the  combination  of  large 
population  with  adequate  purchasing  power  in  juxtaposition  to  accessible 
and  high-grade  coal,  and  iron-ore  reserves,  which  appears  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  of  heavy  industries.  The  future  of  light  manu¬ 
facturing,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which  marketing  and  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  are  fewer  and  less  serious,  seems  quite  bright. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

In  this  brief  survey,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Latin  America  owes 
its  economic  importance  to  its  capacity  as  a  producer  and  exporter  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  mineral  and  agricultural  staples  rather  than 
to  manufacturing.  There  has  long  been  in  the  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  however,  a  latent  dissatisfaction  with  their  basic  economic 
structure;  especially  have  they  been  eager  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  ‘colonial”  type  of  economy  by  a  greater  diversification  of  products, 
and  by  a  fuller  use  of  their  resources  for  their  own  populations  rather 
than  for  foreign  powers.  The  United  States  has  been  quite  sympathetic 
with  this  desire. 

Except  for  the  products  of  southeastern  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Chile,  Latin  American  economy  is  complementary  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  present  conflict,  Latin  American  resources  of  strategic 
materials  have  proved  to  be  of  decisive  importance  because  of  our  loss 
of  Far  Eastern  sources,  The  war  is  thus  forcing  the  nations  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  to  rely  upon  one  another  more  than  ever  before.  The 
United  States  is  doing  much  to  encourage  our  southern  neighbors  to 
develop,  non-competitive  products,  such  as  cinchona,  manila  hemp,  and 
rubber, .  which  will  be  able  to  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  in  the 
postwar  years.  . .  •  . 

Many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  now  actively  encouraging 
industrialization  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  more  balanced  economy  and 
of  achieving  independence  from  foreign  supplies.  The  United  States 
Government' has  encouraged  industrialization,  at  least  in  principle, 
believing  that  with  industry,  dependence  on  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  will  diminish  and  the  standards  of  living  of  the  people,  which 
are  now  much  too  low,  will  rise. 

Our  past  trade,  with  Latin  America  has  been  limited  because  of  the 
monoculturah  economies  in  so  many  of  the  countries.  By  helping  them 
to  diversify  their  economic  life,  to  create  more  industries  and  to  develop 
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a  better  balanced  agriculture,  there  should  be  opened  up  new  opportu¬ 
nities  for  American  trade  and  capital  investment.  Because  of  similarity 
in  the  climates  of  the  United  States  and  southern  South  America,  the 
products  are  similar  and  there  is  little  basis  for  trade.  This  region  ap¬ 
parently  must  continue  to  trade  primarily  with  Europe. 

The  Americas — North,  Middle,  and  South — have  proved  that  they 
can  work  together  for  the  common  good.  Healthy  international  trade 
is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  Our  fortunes  will 
move  with  the  global  fortunes  of  mankind.  Hence,  at  the  termination 
of  this  war,  reciprocal  trade,  involving  the  fuller  use  of  the  great  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Americas  for  betterment  of  every-day  living  standards, 
should  be  our  foundation  stone,  for  it  means  mutual  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  countries  north  and  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  to  the  nations 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  One  important  merit  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  is  that  "they  permit  our  neighbors  in  trade  to  express 
their  views  and  reactions  when  tariff-making  is  up  for  consideration. 
Certainly  this  is  a  contribution  to  the  Good  Neighbor  concept  of  recip¬ 
rocity.” 

The  United  States  is  following  closely  the  blueprint  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy.  I  have  seen  nowhere  a  better  statement  of  what  I 
should  like  to  see  be  our  attitude  toward  Latin  America  than  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  regard  to  our  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  American  republics : 

"We  are  not  in  the  business  of  buying  good  will.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  better  position  on  the 
strength  of  the  facts  that  we  present  them,  to  make  a  fairer  evalua¬ 
tion  of  us  and  have  a  better  understanding  of  our  ways,  means, 
and  methods  of  life.  In  turn,  our  contacts  with  them  cannot  but 
serve  to  enrich  our  knowledge  of  their  problems  and  principles 
of  life  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"There  is  no  thought  of  indulging  in  any  propagandizing. 
There  is  no  thought  of  any  proselyting. 

"The  program  is  a  straightforward  American  approach  to  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  our  neighbors  and  having  our  neighbors  know 
more  about  us.  By  this  means  we  can  and  are  making  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  something  more  than  empty  words.” 

Though  no  one  can  tell  in  detail  what  inter-American  trade  will  be 
like  after  the  war,  it  appears  that  for  the  long  run  the  main  patterns 
are  indicated  and  that  lasting  gains  have  been  made  in  the  past  several 
years. 
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World  Organization  and  the  Pacific  Area 

By  Hon.  CARL  J.  HAMBRO 


<-«<-  e«-  c«-  c«-  «<-  c«-  c«-  c«-  «<- 


IHAVE  BEEN  ASKED  to  speak  on  European  relations  to  postwar 
problems  of  the  Pacific,  because  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
attention  be  focused  on  this  subject.  It  seemed  likely  that  Mr. 
Eichelberger  would  cover  this  subject  so  well  that  anything  I  could 
say  would  be  a  repetition,  because  we  agree  on  major  points. 

The  world  is  much  closer  to  us  than  we  know.  We  have  a  definite 
feeling  that  no  problem  can  be  local.  We  may  use  the  term  that  peace 
is  one  and  indivisible,  and  any  problem  can  become  universal.  The  pres¬ 
ent  war  started  in  Manchuria,  and  led  up  to  the  conflagration  of  today. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  to  have  men  that  understand:  Pacific 
problems  are  oceanic  problems.  Continents  do  not  unite  nations,  but 
oceans  do.  They  have  been  a  way  of  trade  and  communication.  The 
coasts  have  always  been  settled  before  the  interiors  of  continents.  Thus 
the  Americas  can  speak  of  American  solidarity.  It  is  not  because  of  over¬ 
land  routes,  but  especially  because  of  sea-lines  that  this  solidarity  exists. 
Traffic  has  always  been  carried  on  by  sea,  in  the  future  maybe  by  air, 
but  never  entirely  by  land. 

All  the  newspapers  speak  of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Battle  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  oceans  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  outcome  of  the  war,  just  as  they  always  have  determined  the 
course  of  the  world. 

Now,  politically  speaking,  Europe  is  not  a  continent,  just  a  part  of 
three  continents:  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Italy  has  never  given  up 
"Mare  Nostrum.”  Russia  has  always  been  as  much  an  Asiatic  power  as 
a  European  one.  French  are  included  in  North  Africa.  And  we  all 
know  the  sinister  role  played  by  Spanish  Morocco  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  For  future  understanding  it  is  well  to  build  on  the  main  points 
of  continental  intercourse. 

The  problems  of  the  Pacific  are  more  recent  and  easier  to  solve  than 
those  of,  for  instance,  Asia  Minor  and  the  Near  East,  where  every  square 
foot  of  land  has  been  saturated  by  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  There  is  no 
land  in  that  area  not  having  been  at  some  time  occupied. 

The  problems  of  the  Pacific  are  so  recent  that  not  more  than  150 
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years  ago  Vancouver  was  exploring  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America. 
He  had  his  winter  quarters  on  Hawaii.  The  native  chieftain  of  Hawaii 
made  a  treaty  with  him,  establishing  British  sovereignty  of  the  islands. 
But  when  he  came  back  to  Britain,  he  was  rebuked  and  the  treaty  never 
materialized.  Vancouver  never  received  another  position.  This  was  150 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  leading  spokesmen  of  Russia  made  the  following  remark 
before  the  League  of  Nations: 

"Two  systems  will  meet  each  other  face  to  face  in  the  future  world 
war.  They  are  on  the  one  hand  the  recently  developed  American  impe¬ 
rialism,  on  the  other  the  declining  British  imperialism.  We  can  foresee 
that  in  such  a  conflict  Great  Britain  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  Germany 
did  in  the  last  war." 

We  are  glad  this  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Dr.  Ole  Singstad,  the  man  who  constructed  the  Holland  and  Queens 
tunnels,  told  that  during  the  last  ten  years  more  tunnels  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  the  entire  world  outside  of 
New  York.  He  said  that  his  favorite  plan  was  to  construct  a  tunnel 
under  the  Bering  Straits.  It  is  no  great  technical  problem.  It  may  be 
done.  It  shows  how  much  nearer  the  continents  are  to  each  other  than 
they  have  been  in  years  gone  by.  Political  and  geographical  concepts 
are  being  changed. 

Some  European  countries  will  have  political  interest  in  the  Pacific: 
England,  Holland,  U.S.S.R.  Other  nations  have  their  own  particular 
interests.  Norway  is  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  seas — to  keep  up 
our  share  of  Pacific  freight  and  shipping.  Once  the  Italian  delegate  to 
the  League,  speaking  of  China  trade,  said:  "What  cheek  of  a  little  coun¬ 
try  like  Norway  to  speak  of  the  Pacific!"  Our  delegate  in  all  modesty 
pointed  out  that  our  shipping  influence  in  Oriental  trade  was  larger  than 
Italy’s.  No  nation  has  a  larger  share  in  shipping  in  the  Far  East  than 
Norway.  Our  interest  will  always  be  peaceful  relations  between  all  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  Norwegians  are  not  dangerous.  Norway  would  never 
demand  spheres  of  influence  in  China,  and  the  latter  will  never  be  in 
danger  of  having  her  cities  bombed  by  Norway.  Once,  some  years  ago. 
a  Norwegian  ship  was  captured  by  pirates  in  the  China  waters.  The 
Chinese  government  took  care  that  the  Norwegian  seamen  were  released 
in  48  hours. 

Now  small  nations  have  great  hope  for  the  future. 

The  problems  of  the  Pacific  are  brought  to  the  front  in  this  war,  be¬ 
cause  we  realize  too  late  Japan’s  interest  in  the  mandated  islands.  These 
islands  were  mandated  to  Japan  because  the  United  States  refused  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  islands,  and  never  exercised  their  right  to  use 
the  mandate  system  as  invested  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  Article 
22: 
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1.  "To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the 
late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  which  for¬ 
merly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able 
to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern 
world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and 
development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this 
Covenant. 

2.  "The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is 
that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations 
who,  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical 
position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to 
accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  Manda¬ 
tories  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

3.  "The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  state 
of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
territory,  its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances." 

Now,  the  mandates  are  classed  as  A,  B,  and  C.  A  were  the  territories 
that  had  been  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  and  were  considered  at  a  near 
date  able  to  receive  full  sovereignty.  The  first  to  become  independent 
was  Iraq,  and  the  next  should  be  Palestine  and  Syria.  B  mandates:  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  in  Africa.  C  mandates:  former  German  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  German  possessions  on  New  Guinea. 

These  territories  were  made  C  mandates  because  the  people  there  were 
far  from  that  stage  of  development  that  they  could  be  given  full  liberty 
and  sovereignty.  Some  were  given  to  America,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  as  mandates.  The  United  States  failed  to  take  care  of  the  mandates 
in  the  Pacific.  And  the  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  also  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  importance  of  these  mandates. 

In  the  future  world  a  number  of  Pacific  islands  must  be  mandated. 
A  Pacific  Mandates  Commission  should  be  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
and  China.  Such  a  commission  probably  would  be  difficult  to  compose, 
but  there  should  be  coordination  and  responsibility  by  the  mandatory 
powers.  The  only  way  to  be  friends  in  such  a  situation  is  to  have  the 
Japanese  people  supervised  so  exactly  that  they  will  never  aggress  in 
the  future,  and  maybe  will  agree  to  cooperate. 

In  the  Far  East  we  have  the  problems  of  starvation  and  dope.  We 
must  prepare  ourselves  to  give  proper  consideration  to  these  distant 
states.  These  problems  are  more  dangerous  in  the  East  than  we  realize. 
We  have  to  face  Japanese  monstrosities.  Since  the  Japanese  invasion, 
Japan  has  violated  every  existing  humane  law.  This  country  suspected 
many  Pearl  Harbors,  but  we  failed  to  prevent  the  wholesale  smuggling 
of  dope.  As  soon  as  the  Japanese  occupied  new  territories  they  opened 
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the  opium  dens,  and  forced  families  to  buy  cocaine  at  prices  stipulated  by 
the  government — the  greatest  dope-peddling  system  the  world  has  seen, 
bringing  in  two  billion  dollars  a  year.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  London 
the  Chinese  delegate  told  that  in  Northern  China  there  are  thirteen 
million  cases  of  lost  people  willing  to  sell  anything  for  a  pinch  of  opium. 
They  have  started  a  factory  in  Manchuria,  selling  many  times  what  the 
world  produced  ten  years  ago.  We  must  start  again  where  we  began 
thirty  years  ago.  The  entire  machinery  for  drug  control  has,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  been  moved  from  Geneva  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  to  build  up  again  civilization  in  the  East.  Great  support  is 
needed  from  us.  There  will  be  epidemics — malaria,  spinal  meningitis. 
We  must  combine  to  support,  and  build  up  again,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  other  of  our  institutions.  From  these  centers 
every  day  warning  should  be  sent  to  ships  that  could  be  under  suspicion 
of  carrying  plague,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken.  ^Cith  the 
fall  of  Singapore,  the  Far  Eastern  health  service  of  the  League  came  to 
an  end.  It  is  essential  to  build  up  again  the  health,  intelligence  and 
civilization  of  the  Far  East. 

If  any  experience  is  outstanding  from  the  League  of  Nations  it  is 
that  only  universal  obligation  can  build  up  the  world. 

The  United  States  and  the  Far  East  come  closer  and  closer  together. 
We  will  open  that  storehouse,  China,  the  most  pacific  civilization  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  a  closed  book.  We  each  have  lost  by  that,  both  we 
and  they.  Now,  in  international  relations  it  is  important  to  have  interest 
in  one  another.  It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  the  Chinese  should 
study  our  language,  and  we  also — many  more  millions  of  us  should 
speak  their  language.  A  whole  section  of  the  world  would  be  opened. 

The  idea  of  uniting  by  way  of  the  sea  emanates  from  Norway.  The 
Norwegians  have  been  pioneers  in  friendly  relations  between  nations. 
For  instance,  in  giving  the  same  opportunities  for  sending  of  goods. 
There  is  no  sense  in  Norwegian  imperialism,  or  Swiss.  The  Norwegians 
could  go  anywhere  and  share,  as  by  supplying,  in  building  up  the 
world.  Every  ocean  is  considered  by  us  as  our  ocean.  We  have  lost  many 
ships  and  seamen.  Every  year  more  than  ten  thousand  seamen  were 
occupied  in  the  Antarctic,  whaling,  and  on  the  seven  seas.  More  than 
any  others,  Norwegian  freighters  in  Southern  waters  have  used  naval 
stations,  Durban,  Natal,  and  Indian  Ocean  ports.  To  us  it  was  natural. 
Our  seamen  knew  those  coasts  and  those  seas.  The  ocean  is  the  grave 
of  our  unknown  soldier.  The  places  were  familiar  and  friendly,  because 
there  was  no  idea  of  occupying  them.  Two  tiny  islands  were  placed  under 

Norwegian  sovereignty — with  no  inhabitants. 

We  may  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  something  from  the  Chinese, 
but  only  those  who  study  the  literature  of  China.  Some  of  the  greatest 
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poets  are  of  Oriental  countries.  The  Chinese  are  permeated  with  poetry. 
It  is  a  part  of  their  education,  it  is  taught  in  schools,  and  is  part  of  the 
equipment  of  any  civilized  person.  The  Chinese  are  sensible  to  poetry. 
It  is  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  nation.  And  the  better  we 
know  them,  the  better  opportunity  we  shall  have  to  be  friends. 

The  world  obligation  is  to  ration  prejudice.  We  have  accepted  ration¬ 
ing  of  butter  and  tires  without  too  much  grumbling — in  order  to  win 
the  war.  To  win  the  peace  we  must  ration  prejudice.  There  will  be  an 
outburst  of  popular  grumbling.  We  will  only  be  allowed  a  certain 
quota  of  prejudice.  A  nation  based  on  this  idea — the  more  we  can  do 
to  fight  prejudice — will  certainly  be  a  boon  to  the  world,  and  to  itself. 

There  is  great  interest  in  the  work  that  is  going  on  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  helping  to  create  international  confederation,  without  which  we 
cannot  win  the  peace.  If  any  nation  pioneers  in  international  confedera¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  the  United  States,  having  kin  in  and  being  indebted  to 
all  the  world. 

And  in  many  occupied  territories  of  the  world  people  remember  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1862: 

"I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  our  independence.  I  have  often  in¬ 
quired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this  con¬ 
federacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is 
the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.” 

And  in  all  occupied  countries  of  the  world  people  are  looking  to  the 
United  States,  hoping  she  will  have  the  ambition  not  only  to  make  the 
United  States  the  world’s  greatest  arsenal  of  munitions  and  machinery; 
it  is  much  more  important  to  make  her  the  world’s  greatest  arsenal  of 
democratic  and  Christian  ideals  and  ideas. 

HOW  TO  WIN  THE  PEACE 

In  a  book  published  in  this  country  about  a  year  ago,  the  German,  Leo¬ 
pold  Jotsill,  who  was  one  of  the  nonentities  of  Nazism,  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  certainly  by  now  all  nations  have  realized  that,  if  the  last  war 
was  not  a  war  to  end  wars,  on  the  other  hand  the  last  peace  was  the 
peace  to  end  peace;  and  nations  could  hardly  afford  another  similar  peace. 

Now  the  Versailles  peace  was  a  political  mistake,  but  not  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  advocated  so  often  by  the  propaganda  machines.  This  political 
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mistake  is  the  one  we  are  paying  for  now — the  fact  that  Russia  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  at  Versailles.  The  Allied  country  that  had  suffered  most 
in  the  war,  as  a  result  of  the  revolution,  had  no  spokesman  at  Versailles, 
and  every  new  state  created,  and  some  of  the  older  states,  were  allowed 
to  take  slices  of  Russia,  a  country  that  was  looked  upon  as  abandoned 
property.  It  took  very  little  wisdom  to  foresee  that,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  government  would  be  the  final  outcome  of  events  in  Russia,  it 
would  be  part  of  the  program  of  any  national  government  to  try  to  win 
back  some  of  the  land  that  had  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  peace  treaties 
of  the  last  war. 

But,  the  Versailles  peace  treaties  failed  to  recognize  that,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nations,  other  problems  are  perhaps  more  fundamental  than 
military,  political  and  diplomatic  problems.  There  were  no  discussions 
of  social,  economic  or  educational  problems  in  the  entire  complex  of 
Versailles  treaties  (which  would  fill  a  book  of  some  400  pages) — there 
was  not  a  single  clause  of  an  economic  character,  except  the  statement, 
in  rather  vague  terms,  that  Germany  should  make  reparations,  which 
were  never  made.  Millions  of  men  had  been  willing  to  make  the  ulti¬ 
mate  sacrifice  for  their  country,  and  not  a  single  government  had  made 
any  provisions  for  those  men  when  they  returned  home.  No  single  gov¬ 
ernment  had  taken  any  steps  to  provide  for  all  the  women  who  had  been 
doing  the  work  of  the  men  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories,  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  on  an  international  scale,  dates  from  the  period  of  demobili¬ 
zation  after  the  last  war.  It  spread  from  country  to  country  and  created 
economic  depressions  from  which  a  number  of  countries  have  not  yet 
fully  recovered. 

At  Versailles  there  was  no  international  secretariat  with  the  task  of 
collecting  and  sifting  facts  and  placing  before  the  delegates  the  docu¬ 
mentation  that  should  have  been  necessary  before  a  number  of  decisions 
were  arrived  at.  This  time  we  are  somewhat  better  off  because  we  have 
some  of  the  organs  that  can  be  utilized  to  serve  as  an  International  Sec¬ 
retariat  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  because  nations  have  learned  something  and 
have  accumulated  a  vast  store  of  experience  in  international  collaboration 
and  in  international  administration. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  answers  given  to  the  question  of  why 
we  lost  the  last  peace  has  been  given  by  one  of  England’s  most  brilliant 
writers  of  today,  Harold  Elton,  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  in  his 
recent  book,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  where  he  says,  "We  lost  the 
last  peace  because  we  did  not  deserve  to  win  it.  As  soon  as  the  last 
battle  was  over,  self-indulgence  instead  of  self-discipline  became  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  and  unless  we  strive  in 
time  to  become  worthy  of  winning  the  peace,  we  will  lose  the  coming 
peace  as  well.  Nations  have  got  to  realize  that  for  winning  the  peace 
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the  same  grim  virtues  are  needed  as  for  winning  the  war — discipline  and 
courage,  loyalty  and  endurance — and  unless  the  United  Nations  can 
continue  to  march  in  step,  and  better  so  than  today,  there  will  be  scant 
hope  of  winning  the  peace.  Because  peace  is  primarily  a  problem  of 
confidence  and  not  a  problem  of  force.  Without  confidence  between 
the  United  Nations  there  will  never  be  lasting  peace,  and  with  confidence 
very  little  force  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  peace.  Without  confidence, 
no  force  will  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  future  wars.” 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  necessary  that  in  every  demo¬ 
cratic  country  the  problems  of  peace  should  be  discussed  in  time  and  the 
preparations  started  as  soon  as  possible.  Reluctantly  and  belatedly  gov¬ 
ernments  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  prepare 
for  peace  as  to  prepare  for  war;  that  it  takes  a  long  time — probably  a 
longer  time — and  that  it  is  a  more  complicated  problem.  And  this  time 
we  have  to  face  a  number  of  problems  which  are  entirely  new,  or  are 
on  so  great  a  scope  that  they  differ  materially  from  the  problems  we  had 
to  face  after  the  last  war. 

Maybe  the  best  possible  approach  to  these  problems  is  the  approach 
decided  upon  by  the  United  Nations  when  they  called  a  conference  at 
Hot  Springs,  which  resulted  in  a  permanent  administration  for  food  and 
agriculture.  Incidentally,  agriculture  is  given  so  wide  a  definition  that 
under  it  is  included  fisheries,  forestry  and  a  number  of  other  material 
interests.  Furthermore,  the  conference  in  Atlantic  City  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  These  are 
not  intended  to  be  permanent  organizations,  but  merely  to  help  in  the 
transition  period  to  solve  some  of  the  immediate  problems  facing  us. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  problem  of  starvation  or  undernourishment, 
and  the  problem  of  refugees  in  any  war.  The  number  of  people  killed 
in  military  actions  in  wars  is  far  smaller  than  the  number  of  people 
killed  by  starvation  and  epidemics.  In  World  War  I  some  ten  million  men 
were  killed  or  hopelessly  mutilated  in  military  actions,  but  nearly  forty- 
five  million  people  died  from  starvation  and  epidemics  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  One  single  epidemic  can  kill  far  more  people  than  any  war.  Some 
of  you  may  still  remember  the  Spanish  ’Flu,  that  comparatively  mild 
epidemic  which  followed  the  breakdown  of  the  fronts  in  Europe  in  the 
winter  of  1918  to  1919-  In  those  six  winter  months  the  Spanish  ’Flu 
alone  killed  some  eighteen  million  people  in  Asia,  Europe  and  America, 
and  if  the  League  of  Nations  had  not  suggested  establishing  a  medical 
barrier  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  where  hundreds  of  hospitals 
and  de-lousing  stations  and  first-aid  stations  were  erected,  far  more 
millions  would  have  died. 

This  time  the  difficulties  are  on  a  far  greater  scale.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  millions  will  die  from  undernourishment  before  the  war  is 
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over,  but  we  know  that  the  figure  will  be  terrifying.  Doctors  have  esti¬ 
mated  that,  on  the  average,  ten  per  cent  of  the  populations  of  the  occu¬ 
pied  countries  will  have  died  from  undernourishment  before  next  winter. 
It  doesn’t  mean  that  they  actually  starve  to  death,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  but  it  means  that  a  prolonged  period  of  undernourishment  has  so 
pitifully  reduced  the  power  of  resistance  that  thousands  of  people  are 
dying  every  week  from  diseases  which  were  hardly  considered  mortal 
before.  Children  are  dying  by  the  thousands  from  measles,  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria.  There  are  no  medical  supplies  available  for  the  civilian 
populations.  The  Germans  have  taken  over  the  hospitals  and  they  have 
even  confiscated  the  instruments  of  the  surgeons  and  used  them  to  look 
after  the  German  wounded  from  Russia. 

The  abundance  in  this  country  has  made  it  very  hard  for  you  to  realize 
what  food  rationing  means  in  occupied  countries.  In  Norway,  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  probably  not  quite  as  bad  as  in  Belgium  and  Greece,  the  meat 
rationing,  when  meat  is  available,  is  now  a  little  more  than  one-half 
pound  every  three  months.  But  very  little  meat  is  usually  available,  and 
the  reserves  ’ are  nearly  exhausted.  Figures  on  mortality  are  mounting 
very  steeply,  and  figures  of  infantile  disease,  figures  of  T.  B.  are  going 
up  more  and  more  steeply.  The  diseases  have  been  augmented  because 
so  many  people  have  been  uprooted  from  their  homes.  Millions  of 
families  have  been  driven  away  from  the  lands  on  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live.  One  and  a  half  million  Poles  have  been  taken  into  Siberia, 
and  more  than  two  millions  have  been  driven  out  by  the  Germans.  We 
have  some  seven  millions,  probably  many  more  today,  of  laborers  taken 
by  force  from  their  homes  into  the  war  factories  in  Germany.  We  have 
to  reorganize  the  family  life  and  the  national  life  of  all  these  people 
before  we  can  profitably  discuss  some  of  the  minor  political  problems. 
We  do  not  know  today  where  many  national  groups  will  be  found  in 
many  sections  of  Europe,  and  in  some  sections  of  Asia,  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  organization  will 
have  on  its  hands  some  fifty  million  refugees,  most  of  them  people  who 
have  been  driven  out  by  the  Japs  or  by  the  Germans,  whose  property 
has  been  confiscated,  who  are  absolutely  destitute,  and  constitute  a  tre¬ 
mendous  financial  burden  on  the  countries  where  they  are  living. 

We  have  to  decide  what  to  do  with  all  these  people — what  to  do  with 
the  Jews  who  are  still  surviving  in  the  new  ghettos  created  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  where  health  conditions  are  indescribable.  Shall  we  move  popu¬ 
lations  back  to  their  home  countries  and  remove  the  people  from  the 
totalitarian  countries  who  have  been  settled  there?  Shall  we  try  to 
regulate  national  borderlines  in  a  better  way  by  removing  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  populations?  Of  course,  it  can  be  done,  but  only  if  the 
populations  in  question  are  willing  to  cooperate.  After  the  last  war,  when 
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hostilities  finally  came  to  an  end  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  some 
850,000  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  were  moved  from  Asia  Minor  over  to 
Europe  and  settled  in  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia.  More  than 
600,000  were  suffering  from  epidemics  and  had  to  be  vaccinated  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  International  loans  had  to  be  arranged.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  was  Mr.  Morgenthau,  an  American  and  father  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  provided  the  League  of  Nations  with 
the  proper  help  to  carry  out  these  loans.  The  experiment  turned  out  a 
great  success.  Ten  years  later,  97  per  cent  of  the  loans  had  been  paid 
back,  and  the  three  per  cent  outstanding  have  been  recovered  long  ago. 
But  it  was  only  possible  because  the  populations  in  question  had  an 
earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  help  to  bring  about  the  whole  shift  of 
populations. 

We  will  have  a  number  of  such  problems,  and  we  have  not  at  hand 
the  democratic  efforts  that  will  be  necessary  for  discussing  them  and 
making  decisions.  But  we  have  already  started  the  organizations  I  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  number  of  other  committees,  some  of  them  appointed  by 
the  United  Nations  governments — some  of  them  joint  American,  British, 
Canadian,  some  of  them  European,  and  some  of  them  universal — some 
of  them  appointed  by  the  International  Labor  Organization,  working 
on  a  number  of  these  problems.  It  is  realized  in  time  that  we  have  to 
start  building  for  peace  before  the  war  is  over;  that  we  have  to  create 
the  entire  machinery  that  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  problems,  and  that 
every  day  without  a  definite  desire  and  plan  to  do  these  things  is  a  day 
lost.  Belatedly  and  reluctantly  governments  have  come  to  realize  that 
military  disarmament  alone  will  never  lead  us  very  far  unless  we  have 
educational  disarmament  as  well. 

A  number  of  State  Teachers  Associations  in  this  country  passed 
resolutions  a  few  months  ago  demanding  that  it  should  be  included 
among  the  peace  aims  to  create  an  International  Institute  of  Education 
where  educators  from  various  countries  could  meet  and  discuss  their 
experiences,  and  where  a  trained  staff  of  investigators  from  various 
countries  could  supervise  systems  of  education  in  various  countries. 
Today  we  must  all  be  clear  on  the  fact  that  it  can  never  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  all  the  other  nations  if,  in  one  single  country,  every  boy 
and  girl  is  systematically  educated  to  hate  every  other  nation  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  country  to  rule  and  enslave  the  entire 
world. 

This  war  has  not  only  been  prepared  by  officers  and  politicians  and 
diplomats.  The  war  was  made  inevitable  by  a  system  of  education  in 
Germany,  by  what  was  termed  by  Dr.  Semmil,  the  Principal  of  the 
American  School  in  Berlin,  "education  for  death.”  Every  great  power 
had  a  foreign  office  intelligence  service;  they  had  a  military  intelligence 
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service;  they  had  health  services,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  epidemics  in 
countries  that  had  no  epidemics  native  to  them.  But  not  a  single  nation 
had  any  educational  or  spiritual  intelligence  service.  If  naval  and  air 
and  military  attaches,  instead  of  studying  only  the  year  books  of  arma¬ 
ments,  figures  of  production  and  exports  and  imports,  had  studied  the 
textbooks  used  at  school  in  totalitarian  countries,  the  manuals  handed  out 
by  the  national  departments  of  education  to  every  school  teacher ;  if  they 
had  studied  the  textbooks  of  international  law  used  at  every  university 
in  Germany,  or  the  manuals  of  philosophy,  in  which  all  of  the  students 
were  trained,  no  single  government  would  have  been  unprepared  for  war, 
and  every  government  would  have  been  bound  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  war  it  had  to  be.  All  the  facts  were  in  our  hands,  but  we  didn’t  want 
to  see  them.  We  do  not  like  to  face  disagreeable  facts.  We  didn’t  like 
it  then  and  we  do  not  like  it  today.  A  good  many  people  still  believe 
that  oblivion  can  help  us  to  solve  some  of  the  postwar  problems,  but 
every  lesson  to  individuals  and  nations  will  be  without  any  value  if  it  is 
immediately  forgotten.  Only  by  remembering  will  we  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  things  from  happening  over  again. 

Any  person  who  knew  the  school  system  in  Germany  should  have  been 
prepared.  In  every  youth  camp,  in  every  gymnasium  and  in  every  class 
room  were  big  posters  stating,  ''Remember  that  you  were  born  to  die 
for  Germany.’’  When  a  woman  entered  a  Nazi  women’s  organization, 
and  those  were  the  only  organizations  permitted,  she  had  to  sign  a 
pledge,  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  "I  believe  that  the  supreme 
moment  of  happiness  in  the  life  of  every  woman  is  the  moment  when 
she  is  allowed  to  send  her  son  to  war.” 

In  the  Textbook  of  International  Law,  written  by  Professor  Eric  Kauf- 
mann  in  1911  (on  the  strength  of  it  he  became  legal  advisor  to  the 
German  Foreign  Office  under  the  Weimar  Republic),  the  leit  motif 
stated  at  the  very  outset  is  the  thesis  that  a  community  of  free  men  can 
never  be  the  social  ideal.  The  social  ideal  is  war,  for  only  in  war  can 
a  nation  find  full  expression  for  its  individuality. 

We  have  to  face  the  disagreeable  facts  and  bear  them  in  mind  if  we 
want  to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening  again. 

In  the  German  army  today  a  little  booklet  is  distributed  to  the  sol¬ 
diers.  It  is  called  The  Confession  of  a  Soldier,  and  it  opens  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  "Where  there  is  fighting  there  are  the  battlefronts. 
The  battlefronts  are  clear.  One  is  called  Christ,  the  other  is  Germany. 
There  is  no  third  front,  nor  can  there  be  any  compromise.  Today  in 
Germany  there  are  no  longer  any  Christian  soldiers.  I  believe  in  the 
God  of  Might,  which  is  eternal  Germany.  Christianity  is  the  branch  of 
the  tree  of  Judaism.  Love  cannot  be  the  godlike  nature,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  people  and  no  war.  The  strong  rule;  the  weak  are  ruled. 
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Love  does  not  enter  the  question.  Therefore,  we  do  not  talk  about  the 
God  of  Love.  We  are  Germans.  Therefore,  we  cannot  be  Christians. 
We  Germans  have  been  set  apart  by  destiny  to  be  the  first  to  break  with 
Christianity.  That  shall  be  counted  to  us  an  eternal  honor.” 

Fortunately,  those  in  power  today  realize  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  the  postwar  world  will  be  the  re-education  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  nations.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  re-educate  the 
totalitarian  nations ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  educate  ourselves.  Peace-mak¬ 
ing  starts  at  home,  as  reform  starts  at  home,  and  not  by  expressing  our 
desire  to  change  every  other  nation,  but  by  our  willingness  to  change 
ourselves,  can  we  give  evidence  of  our  firm  will  to  build  a  lasting  and 
just  peace.  We  have  failed  in  our  systems  of  education  in  different 
ways,  and  I  am  stressing  these,  because  to  my  mind  it  will  be  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  thing  in  the  postwar  world.  At  best,  we  had 
educated  our  boys  and  girls  to  a  feeling  of  national  responsibility,  but 
hardly  in  any  country  had  we  educated  them  to  any  feeling  of  interna¬ 
tional  responsibility.  Before  nations  feel  their  international  responsibility, 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  get  nations  to  collaborate  in  that  spirit  of  confi¬ 
dence  which  will  be  needed.  Maybe,  as  we  move  along,  having  started 
with  the  humanitarian  problems  discussed  at  Hot  Springs  and  at  Atlantic 
City,  it  will  be  realized  that  some  problems  which  have  loomed  large  on 
the  political  horizon  were  only  problems  of  propaganda,  and  the  real 
problems  may  be  somewhat  different  from  those  we  have  been  discussing 
so  very  often. 

To  mention  one  single  little  thing,  of  some  interest  to  you  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world :  the  problem  of  colonies  as  an  outlet  for  over¬ 
flow  populations  never  existed  in  reality,  because  colonies  never  gave 
an  outlet  to  overflow  populations.  During  the  last  seventy-five  years 
more  than  eighten  million  men  and  women  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  less  than  one-half  million  have  emigrated  to  all  the  colonies 
of  the  world.  And  a  good  many  of  them  were  deported,  because  people 
don’t  like  to  emigrate  to  colonies.  The  problem  is  brought  right  home 
to  you  when  you  read  such  a  statement  as  that  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Gerig, 
who  is  now  in  the  State  Department,  in  a  book  called  World  Organi¬ 
zation,  published  by  the  Council  of  Public  Affairs,  in  Washington. 
Where  he  discussed  this  problem  in  one  of  the  chapters,  he  said,  .  . 
that  the  poor  Italian  farmer,  sitting  on  his  barren,  sunburned  terrace  in 
Italy,  looking  with  despair  across  to  North  Africa,  cannot  understand 
why  anyone  should  want  to  send  him  to  the  barren,  sunburned  terrace 
in  Libya  and  why  he  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  where  one-third  of  the  area  is  arid  land  which  might  be  reclaimed 
and  feed  millions  of  people.” 

We  have  to  investigate  every  problem;  establish  that  kind  of  objec- 
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tive,  scientific  research  which  will  be  badly  needed,  and  which  can  be 
done  today  because  we  have  had  a  nucleus  of  such  trained  research  work¬ 
ers  on  the  staffs  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  and  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  mention  this  one  problem.  There  will  be  a  number  of  problems 
that  will  disappear  in  a  similar  way  or  will  be  very  materially  altered 
when  we  come  to  the  true  values  underneath  the  slogans  we  know  so 
well. 

I  said  that  we  had  failed  in  our  own  educational  systems,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  international  peaceful  world,  we  have  failed  in  two 
different  ways.  We  have  failed  in  giving  young  students  a  true  picture  of 
the  world  as  it  is  today,  because  our  entire  civilization  is  a  network  of 
international  conventions,  treaties  and  agreements  binding  every  civil¬ 
ized  country  to  all  the  other  civilized  countries,  mortgaging  the  so-called 
sovereignty  of  every  individual  country.  The  United  States  today  is  a 
full  member  of  sixty-four  different  international  organizations.  I  wonder 
how  many  boys  and  girls  in  American  schools  know  anything  about 
them.  We  can  hardly  move,  no  matter  what  our  different  walks  of  life 
may  be,  without  meeting  every  day,  and  benefiting  every  day,  from  in¬ 
telligent  international  collaboration.  In  a  practical  world  such  things 
as  sovereign  equality,  in  a  quantitative  sense,  and  isolation,  have  been 
exploded  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

As  soon  as  nations  were  forced  by  modern  developments  to  work  to¬ 
gether  on  a  good  many  questions,  they  were  bound  to  realize  that  the 
old  diplomatic  conventions  could  no  longer  hold  good. 

The  first  world-wide  organization  of  such  a  character  was  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cable  Organization,  eighty  years  old,  making  possible  com¬ 
munication  by  cable,  and  later  by  wireless,  from  one  country  to  another 
under  international  law  and  regulations.  It  was  followed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Postal  Union,  probably  the  best  known,  because  so  many  people 
are  philatelists  (which  sometimes  can  be  quite  a  good  education) .  When 
all  civilized  nations  combined  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  even  the 
most  pig-headed  diplomat  had  to  admit  that  the  United  States  probably 
was  a  bigger  country  than  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  and  that  Great 
Britain  carried  more  mail  than  Luxemburg,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
world  history  nations  united  on  the  basis  of  inequality  and  not  equality. 
All  nations  agreed  to  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  on  a  scale  from  twenty-five  units  of  the  budget  to  twenty,  ten, 
three  and  finally  one.  During  those  seventy-five  years  it  has  never  once 
happened  that  a  country  called  upon  to  pay  only  one  unit  demanded,  as 
proof  of  its  sovereign  equality,  to  pay  twenty-five  times  more.  But  it  has 
happened  quite  often  that  countries  have  demanded  to  pay  less. 

And  if  you  will  have  a  very  illuminating  illustration  of  this  fact,  that 
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the  old-time  conventions  and  conceptions  of  equality  have  undergone  an 
evolution,  you  can  take  such  a  typical  modern  thing  as  the  convention 
for  protection  of  life  at  sea — the  so-called  London  Convention  of  1927. 
On  the  background  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  which  caused  so  great  a  loss 
of  life,  states  agreed  to  establish  an  international  control  in  the  Atlantic 
lanes.  World  War  I  retarded  the  process,  but  finally  the  convention  was 
brought  about,  and  under  this  convention  fourteen  different  countries, 
with  great  interests  in  Atlantic  shipping,  agreed  to  pay  every  year  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  certain  amounts  of  money  and  the  United 
States  Government  undertook  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  destroyers 
in  the  north  Atlantic  ocean  to  sink  derelict  ships  which  might  constitute 
a  danger  to  navigation;  to  keep  up  an  international  ice  patrol,  and  to 
report  to  other  nations  on  other  meteorological  effects  influencing  sea¬ 
faring.  The  convention  was  unanimously  ratified  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  although  under  the  convention  Great  Britain  pays  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  budget;  the  United  States  pays  18  per  cent,  Canada,  6 
per  cent,  Norway  3  per  cent,  and  so  on.  And  there  wasn’t  a  single  senator 
who  arose  and  said  it  was  a  disturbing  violation  of  all  times,  of  concep¬ 
tions  of  sovereignty,  that  England  should  be  allowed  to  pay  twice  as 
much  as  the  United  States.  No  remark  was  made. 

In  the  wake  of  the  international  organizations  I  have  mentioned,  we 
have  had  all  the  practical  conventions  of  importance  to  any  business  man 
or  industrialist;  the  international  bureaus  for  the  protection  of  trade 
rights,  for  the  protection  of  patent  rights,  for  the  protection  of  artistic 
and  literary  rights.  Without  those  conventions  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  American  industry  and  commerce  would  not  have  been  possible,  and 
no  inventor  would  have  been  guaranteed  the  fruits  of  his  creative  genius. 

We  have  any  number  of  such  conventions,  but  in  this  country,  and  in 
most  countries,  there  doesn’t  exist  a  book  to  be  used  at  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  for  instance,  summarizing  briefly  and  intelligently  all  the  inter¬ 
national  conventions  binding  his  own  country  to  the  rest  of  the  countries 
in  the  world,  being  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  system  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  regulation.  We  have  failed  to  give  the  right  perspective  to  the 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  modern  world.  We  have  overempha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  wars,  and  we  have  failed  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  peaceful  and  very  radical  changes  in  the  social  set-up  and 
in  the  civilization  of  all  of  our  modern  nations. 

I  wonder  in  how  many  textbooks  of  history  such  a  modest  name  is 
mentioned  as  that  of  Roland  Hill,  who  gave  to  the  world  the  penny 
postage  stamp,  made  possible  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  marking  one 
of  the  great  reforms  in  civilization,  making  possible  communication  by 
letter  from  any  old  country  in  Europe  to  the  United  States  at  so  cheap 
a  price  that  it  was  no  longer  a  privilege  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
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pay  for  carriers,  or  to  pay  the  old-time  postage  of  so  and  so  many  cents 
per  mile. 

I  wonder  in  how  many  school  books  is  mentioned  such  a  modest  name 
as  that  of  James  Perry,  who  invented  the  steel  pen,  marking  another 
great  revolution  in  the  history  of  national  and  international  education — 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  We  are  bound  to  give  a  better  education,  to  give  a 
truer  picture,  in  order  to  make  boys  and  girls  understand  the  importance 
of  international  collaboration  and  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live. 

Today,  one  of  the  reasons  international  aviation  and  navigation  is 
possible  is  because  lighthouse  signals  on  sea  and  land  are  identical  all 
over  the  world.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  sovereign  privilege 
of  any  nation  to  use  lighthouse  signals  different  from  those  of  any 
other  country.  Today  they  are  identical  all  over  the  world.  They  are 
the  same  in  San  Francisco  as  they  are  in  Oslo  or  Hamburg  or  anywhere 
else.  It  is  a  very  recent  development.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the 
transfer  from  ship  to  rail  and  rail  to  ship  have  been  made  identical — 
red  lights,  green  lights,  yellow  lights,  orange  lights,  mean  the  same  all 
over  the  world.  The  road  signals  which  you  all  know  so  well,  marking 
curves  and  railway  crossings,  are  a  by-product  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  were  first  made  by  the  International  Transit  and  Communications 
organizations  of  the  League.  The  International  Drug  Control,  the  con¬ 
ventions  for  prevention  of  traffic  in  women  and  children,  which  have 
had  so  tremendous  an  importance  (what  used  to  be  called  international 
slavery)  and  which  hardly  exists  today.  All  of  those  things  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  if  told  in  the  right  way  they  are  very  thrilling.  The 
heroes  of  peaceful  triumphs,  the  men  and  women  who,  with  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  went  into  every  den  of  vice  in  South  America  and  in  the  Far 
East  to  establish  all  of  the  things  that  made  possible  the  convention  for 
Prevention  of  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children,  are  very  intriguing  to 
young  boys  and  girls.  Some  of  them  were  killed,  as  were  some  of  the 
men  and  women  who  went  into  every  dark  continent  to  make  possible 
the  prevention  of  international  dope  peddling. 

To  any  young  boy  or  girl  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  build  than  to 
destroy  ;  it  is  far  more  exciting  to  construct  a  big  bridge  than  to  blow 
it  up.  But  we  have  failed  to  utilize  that  divine  urge  in  the  minds  of 
young  people  by  stressing  the  negative  things  in  international  life,  and 
not  sufficiently  stressing  the  positive  things. 

If  you  go  into  a  drug  store  in  San  Francisco  and  hand  in  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  containing  the  slightest  drop  of  opium  or  cocaine,  it  is  immediately 
registered  with  the  League  of  Nations.  And,  incidentally,  the  entire 
outfit  for  international  drug  control,  the  supervisory  body  of  opiates 
and  its  full  secretariat,  have  been  moved  from  Geneva  to  Washington, 
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D.  C.,  which  today  is  the  center  of  this  control.  Today  a  dose  of  serum 
means  the  same  thing  in  any  army  in  the  civilized  world.  In  World 
War  I  a  dose  of  tetanus  serum  as  used  in  the  American  Army  differed 
from  the  one  used  in  the  English  Army,  and  differed  very  much  from 
the  type  used  in  the  Indian  Army,  for  instance.  Now,  for  a  number  of 
years,  all  of  these  have  been  standardized,  and  all  types  of  serum  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing  today  in  any  medical  outfit  in  the  United  Nations 
armies.  It  was  considered  impossible  thirty  years  ago. 

Some  of  you  may  quite  naturally  be  more  keenly  interested,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  vitamin  tablets  than  in  doses  of  serum.  No  doubt  many  of 
you  buy  a  bottle  of  these  tablets — B  or  C  or  whatever  it  may  be.  And 
some  of  you  may  be  of  such  an  investigating  turn  of  mind  that  you  have 
read  the  labels  on  the  small  bottles.  No  matter  what  drug  concern  it 
comes  from,  you  will  notice  that  it  contains  so  many  ’'international 
units”,  or  the  word  "standardized”  is  used.  These  both  mean  the  same 
thing.  These  are  handed  to  the  governments  by  the  health  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  every  civilized  country  has  agreed 
to  manufacture  vitamin  tablets  up  to  standard.  This  has  made  it  possible 
during  this  war,  when  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  food  supplies 
through,  to  drop  from  airplanes  millions  of  vitamin  tablets  over  occu¬ 
pied  territories.  They  were  not  dangerous,  because  any  doctor  in  any 
country  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  and  how  they  should  be  applied. 

When  chiefs  of  police  met  to  establish  an  international  exchange  of 
fingerprints  of  crooks  and  criminals  in  the  various  countries,  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be  trespassing  on  the  sacred  fields  of 
sovereignty.  Less  than  a  century  ago  governments  went  to  war  because 
they  felt  in  duty  bound  to  protect  their  crooks  and  criminals  abroad, 
and  any  consul  knows  very  often  how  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  look  after 
unfortunate  people  who  have  happened  to  violate  laws.  If  it  had  been 
told  a  British  Deputy  fifty  years  ago  that,  in  the  very  near  future,  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  would  send  to  New  York  or  Vienna,  the  fingerprints  of 
hundreds  of  British  crooks  and  criminals,  he  would  have  fainted,  if  he 
would  have  survived  at  all. 

This  gradual  development  means  so  very  much  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  kept  in  ignorance  about  it.  But  we  have  failed  in  an  even  more 
important  sense,  because  our  education  in  history  in  every  country  is 
biased,  unfair,  nationalistic,  and  factually  incorrect,  and  every  professor 
of  history  knows  it.  In  every  country  textbooks  of  history  are  not  up  to 
an  international  objective  standard.  Our  own  boys  were  always  heroes 
and  they  won  every  battle,  unless  they  were  betrayed  by  some  Benedict 
Arnold.  We  were  always  right  and  the  other  nation  was  always  wrong. 
This  is  true  in  every  country.. 

There  is  a  little  story  told  in  Washington  these  days.  Of  course,  I 
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cannot  guarantee  that  it  is  literally  true.  No  sane  man  would  guarantee 
the  whole  truth  of  stories  told  in  Washington.  But  at  least  it  contains 
an  element  of  a  very  important  truth. 

It  is  told  that  a  prominent  and  distinguished  British  member  of  a  joint 
commission  was  discussing  this  problem  with  an  American  member  of 
the  commission.  The  American  said,  "Of  course,  I  realize  how  much 
of  your  national  prejudice  and  distrust  goes  back  to  the  textbooks  used 
in  school.  I  remember  before  World  War  I,  old  Senator  Nelson  from 
Minnesota,  who  for  thirty  years  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  told  that  an  American’s  conception  of  Norway  was 
mainly  based  on  a  picture  in  McDuffy’s  old  reader,  showing  a  man  in 
a  costume  that  had  never  been  seen  in  any  Scandinavian  country,  stand¬ 
ing  beside  an  ice  bear,  which  had  its  paws  on  the  man’s  shoulders,  al¬ 
though  an  ice  bear  hasn’t  been  seen  in  Norway  for  years.  Senator 
Nelson  said,  'It  has  taken  me  forty  years  to  conquer  McDuffy  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  he  is  still  alive  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union.’  ” 

Then  the  Englishman  replied  to  the  American,  "Of  course,  it  may  be 
so  in  the  United  States — that  your  textbooks  are  biased  and  unfair.  But 
I  assure  you  that  it  isn’t  so  in  England.  All  of  our  textbooks  are  entirely 
objective  and  unbiased.”  And  the  American  said,  "What  do  you  know 
of  your  war  in  1812?”  And  the  Englishman  said,  "You  mean  our  war 
with  Napoleon — when  we  liberated  Europe?”  And  the  American  re¬ 
plied,  "No,  I  mean  your  war  with  the  United  States.”  Then  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  said,  "I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  war.”  Finally,  after  some 
further  conversation  by  the  American,  he  was  convinced  and  said, 
"Really,  I  seem  to  remember  that  there  was  a  little  footnote  in  my  text¬ 
book  of  history  stating  that  at  the  time  when  we  liberated  the  entire  world 
from  the  dictator,  we  had  some  slight  trouble  with  the  United  States.” 

And  the  American  said,  "Don’t  you  remember  that  you  burned  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1812?” 

And  the  Englishman  said,  "No,  and  I  would  hate  to  believe  it.  I  was 
told  that  we  burned  Joan  of  Arc,  but  I  sincerely  believe  Washington 
died  in  his  bed.” 

Now  this  may  seem  a  very  trivial  little  thing,  but  it  has  a  very,  very 
grave  importance.  If  some  of  you  would  take  the  trouble,  for  instance, 
to  compare  the  versions  of  the  history  of  the  War  of  1812  as  taught  in 
the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  the  version  of  the 
same  war  as  told  in  the  textbooks  of  the  neighboring  provinces  of 
Ontario  or  Quebec,  you  would  hardly  believe  it  could  be  the  same  war 
on  the  same  continent. 

It  has  been  proved  impossible  to  teach  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  in 
an  identical  manner  in  the  North  and  the  South.  Any  graduate  from 
a  State  Teachers  College  in  Wisconsin  who  could  teach  history  in  Mis- 
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sissippi  or  Tennessee  according  to  Wisconsin’s  standards  would  soon 
return  to  his  home  a  sadder  and  wiser  man. 

In  the  international  world  this  has  had  a  tremendous  importance.  In 
the  small  northern  countries,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  solved  this 
problem.  We  had  been  living  at  war  with  Sweden  for  a  thousand 
years.  Never  a  century  passed  without  bloody  wars  between  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  until  about  1814.  Since  then  we  have  had  125  years 
of  peace.  But  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  old  wars  was  that  history  was 
taught  in  a  different  way  in  the  schools  of  those  countries.  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden  was  a  national  hero  in  Sweden,  and  in  modern  books  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway  he  was  a  criminal  lunatic.  Furthermore,  the  stories 
of  peace  treaties  differed  very  much.  More  than  ten  years  ago,  at  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  a  joint  committee  of  scholars,  it  was 
decided  to  take  out  of  the  textbooks  in  one  country  every  word  that 
might  hurt  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  in  the  neighboring  countries, 
and  to  teach  historical  facts  in  an  identical  way.  This  was  done  and 
with  excellent  results.  Norwegian  boys  became  better  Norwegian  boys 
and  Swedish  boys  became  better  Swedish  boys.  Their  minds  were  cleared 
and  old  resentments  forgotten.  The  idea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  remem¬ 
ber  some  alleged  injustice  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  or  some  distant 
century  was  forgotten.  Now  all  that  disappeared  and,  quite  naturally, 
they  started  to  look  ahead  instead  of  backward,  and  all  teachers  agreed 
that  it  marked  an  improvement. 

In  the  international  world  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  attracted  to 
this  idea,  particularly  at  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation  in  Paris.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1933  to  go  into  this 
problem  of  textbooks,  but  no  results  have  been  forthcoming.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  too  big  to  be  solved  unless  there  was  a  very  strong  and  sincere 
public  support.  But  everybody  realized  what  it  would  mean  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  if  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  World  War  I  could  have  been  taught  in  the  same  way 
in  the  schools  of  Germany  and  France..  It  was  suggested  that  the  text¬ 
books  in  both  countries  might  be  printed  with  one  version  of  history  on 
one  side,  the  other  version  on  the  other  side;  and  some  radical  minds 
even  suggested  that  textbooks  could  be  printed  in  three  columns:  the 
French  version  on  one  side,  the  German  version  on  the  other,  and  a 
record  of  what  actually  took  place  in  the  middle  column.  I  think  this 
illustrates  the  Chinese  proverb  that  there  are  three  sides  to  every  ques¬ 
tion,  "your  side,  my  side,  and  the  right  side,”  and  until  all  nations  decide 
that  their  educational  systems  shall  be  based  on  the  right  side,  there  will 
always  be  wars.  As  long  as  teachers  feel  obliged  to  tell  boys  and  girls 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  thing  to  say,  "Right  or  wrong,  my  coun¬ 
try,”  there  will  always  be  wars.  Unless  nations  are  willing  to  admit 
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that  there  are  certain  absolute  principles  of  right  and  wrong  about  any 
national  conception,  certain  absolute  laws  of  justice  and  fairness  and 
equity,  we  will  never  have  any  lasting  peace. 

When  we  come  to  a  final  peace  settlement,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  of  any 
spectacular  peace  conference  on  the  pattern  of  the  Vienna  Conference  or 
the  Versailles  Conference,  but  something  entirely  different.  Educators  will 
be  bound  to  have  a  reasonable  influence.  Some  of  you  may  remember 
that,  at  the  International  Labor  Conference,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  October-November,  1941,  a  very  important  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  at  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  government  delega¬ 
tion,  demanding  that  in  the  future  peace  conferences  the  International 
Labor  Organization  should  be  directly  represented,  which  means  that 
industrial  and  social  problems  should  not  be  discussed  primarily  by  dip¬ 
lomats  or  politicians,  but  by  captains  of  industry,  by  labor  leaders,  by 
governmental  experts.  And  in  a  similar  way,  all  the  material  interests 
that  build  up  a  nation  should  have  a  right  to  speak  directly  at  the  con¬ 
ferences  on  subjects  with  which  they  had  a  personal  authority.  Then 
the  only  international  conference  that  would  finally  be  needed  would  be 
a  qualifying  and  coordinating  conference,  and  not  any  spectacular  thing 
that  would  lend  itself  to  musical  comedy  in  the  future,  like  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Vienna — "The  Conference  Dances.”  The  future  conference  will 
have  no  time  for  any  such  amusement.  It  will  have  a  very  limited  scope. 

We  may  hope  to  see  governments  supply  more  and  more  people 
in  their  various  fields  of  activities,  who  know  the  problems  and 
agree  to  give  them  the  authority  that  will  be  needed  to  prepare 
peaceful  arrangements  in  the  years  to  come,  and  maybe  it  will  also  be 
realized  that  in  the  postwar  settlement  there  must  be  certain  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  values  among  nations — not  only  the  value  of  power,  but  also  the 
standard  of  suffering  and  sacrifice.  Those  nations  that  have  suffered 
most  and  sacrificed  most  should  have  a  primary  right  to  speak,  and 
nations  that  have  not  suffered  and  sacrificed  should  have  a  duty  to  listen. 
And  no  matter  what  kind  of  international  organization  we  shall  finally 
have,  no  matter  what  name  is  given  to  it,  the  political  problems  will  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  they  will  be  problems  of  prejudice,  more  than 
anything  else — psychological  problems  and  not  practical  problems.  And 
prejudices  may  be  the  hardest  thing  for  individuals  and  nations  to 
give  up. 

Many  people  feel,  and  many  nations  think,  as  one  of  my  friends  had 
the  moral  courage  to  express  one  time  at  a  public  meeting,  "When  I 
know  I’m  right,  I  can  sometimes  afford  to  give  in,  because  I  have  the 
deep,  inner  satisfaction  and  know  that  the  truth  will  finally  come  out; 
but  when  I  know  that  I  am  wrong  I  will  never  give  in  because  that 
would  mean  losing  everything.”  And  leaders  of  nationalistic  politics 
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have  very  often  responded  in  the  same  way. 

Probably  in  any  future  world  set-up  we  must  have  something  similar 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  in  the  sense  that  there  will  probably 
be  some  type  of  a  two-chamber  system,  with  a  council  or  assembly,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it — a  council  like  the  United  States  Senate,  em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  of  sovereignty,  which  is  still  strong  in  the  minds 
of  men — giving  to  every  state  in  the  union  the  same  vote,  two  repre¬ 
sentatives,  irrespective  of  population  and  territory;  and  an  assembly  or 
lower  house,  like  your  House  of  Representatives,  embodying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  common  sense.  (Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  individual 
representatives  and  what  they  stand  for.  I  speak  of  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  that  to  every  state  is  given  the  vote,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
representatives  that  corresponds  to  its  population.) 

We  have  experienced  something  very  marvelous  during  these  last  few 
years  which  should  have  a  profound  influence  on  postwar  settlements. 
We  had  been  discussing  so  often  improved  standards  of  living — better 
social  security — that  we  were  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  that  in  the 
history  of  nations  immaterial  factors  mean  more  than  material  factors 
alone.  Millions  of  unknown  men  and  women  have  been  given  the  choice 
in  this  war,  in  all  the  occupied  countries — of  accepting  certain  ideas 
that  were  horrible  to  them  and  thereby  receiving  certain  political  privi¬ 
leges,  social  security,  with  the  highest  standard  of  living  possible  under 
these  circumstances — and  on  the  other  hand  the  concentration  camp, 
the  torture  chamber,  and  the  firing  squad.  But  these  men  and  women 
still  longed  for  the  invisible  privileges  of  mankind,  such  as  freedom  of 
religion  and  conscience,  human  dignity,  the  knowledge  that  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  under  law  and  order,  that  every  human  being  has  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  there  has  been  no  hesitation. 

Millions  of  suffering  men  and  women  have  proved  in  their  lives  and 
in  their  deaths  that  daily  bread  turns  to  stone  unless  it  can  be  eaten  with 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  and  in  human  dignity.  And  millions 
of  suffering  fathers  and  mothers  all  over  the  world  will  demand  of  all 
those  to  whom  shall  be  delegated  some  of  the  power  to  formulate  the 
terms  of  postwar  settlements,  that  they  give  up  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
slogan  so  dear  to  many  of  us,  "What  was  good  enough  for  my  father 
is  good  enough  for  me.”  Millions  of  suffering  fathers  and  mothers 
realize  that  there  can  never  be  any  return  to  something  that  has  been, 
but  they  will  demand  from  all  those  who  shall  act  for  them,  that  what 
has  been  good  enough  for  their  fathers  shall  never  be  good  enough  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 
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The  United  Nations  Must  Organize  Now 

By  CLARK  M.  EICHELBERGER 


I  THINK  THAT  ANYONE  who  follows  Dr.  Hambro  must  do  so 
with  a  great  feeling  of  humility,  for  you  have  listened  tonight  to 
one  of  the  world’s  great  statesmen,  in  himself  a  justification  of  the 
fact  that  future  peace  must  be  measured  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  its  ability  to  restore  liberty  to  the  small  states.  I  am  sure  none  of  us 
would  want  to  see  a  condition  in  the  world  in  the  future  in  which  a  few 
great  powers  would  so  run  the  world  that  the  small  states  must  be  their 
satellites,  and  the  voices  of  men  such  as  Hambro  could  not  be  heard  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  world. 

The  most  I  can  do  tonight  is  to  add  a  little  bit  and  possibly  speak  more 
strongly  about  the  policy  of  the  United  States  than  obviously  Dr.  Hambro 
could. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  the  auditorium  believe  that  it  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Institute  to  help  solve  these  problems,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  appear  on  the  Institute  program  and  to  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
the  participating  organizations,  Mr.  Talbott,  and  the  officers,  for  the 
very  excellent  program  that  you  have  arranged. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  view  of  all  of  us  that  winning  the  war  and 
winning  the  peace  are  parts  of  the  same  problem.  If  any  of  us  thought 
that  to  talk  about  the  world  of  the  future  meant  that  one  less  rivet  would 
be  driven  in  an  airplane  tonight,  we  would  not  be  making  these  speeches, 
because  our  first  task  is  winning  the  war  to  the  complete  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  defeat  of  our  enemies — their  unconditional  surrender.  The  basis  of 
future  peace  is  dependent  on  the  present,  for  this  is  the  kind  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  future  grows  out  of  the  present. 

We  will  not  be  permitted  the  luxury  of  a  debate  when  the  war  is 
over  as  to  what  our  postwar  policies  will  be.  The  pattern  of  the  third 
World  War,  or  the  pattern  of  the  future  peace  for  all  time  to  come,  may 
very  well  be  determined  before  we  have  won  this  war  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  fact  that  everywhere  people  are  talking  about 
the  world  of  the  future.  When  a  subject  becomes  a  matter  of  popular 
humor  and  cartoons,  then  you  know  somehow  that  it  has  become  part 
of  the  consciousness  of  a  great  many  people,  and  isn’t  the  academic 
discussion  of  a  few. 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  rather  amusing  cartoon  the  other 
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day — I’ve  forgotten  where  it  appeared — showing  two  little  boys  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  street.  One  of  them  was  dirty  and  had  his  clothes  torn,  and 
had  obviously  been  in  a  fight.  The  little  fellow  walking  along  with  him 
was  saying,  "The  important  thing  is,  did  you  win  the  peace?” 

Some  of  you  may  also  have  seen  the  amusing  cartoon  the  other  day 
showing  one  of  our  modern  college  girls  in  her  sorority  room  talking  to 
one  of  her  sorority  sisters.  On  the  dresser  and  mantel  shelf  and  every 
other  article  of  furniture  in  the  room  there  were  pictures  of  men  in  the 
service,  all  very  affectionately  autographed.  Then  she  turned  to  her 
friend  and  said,  "It’s  the  postwar  problem  that  worries  me!” 

I  think  it  was  on  January  1,  1942,  when  the  representatives  of  twenty- 
six  allies  met,  some  of  them  in  the  White  House  and  some  in  the  State 
Department,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
Declaration  contained  two  parts.  First  of  all  they  agreed  to  fight  to¬ 
gether  without  a  separate  peace  until  they  had  won  the  victory.  They 
based  their  agreement  on  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  meant  that  they 
were  bound  to  work  together  after  victory  for  the  consolidation  of  vic¬ 
tory  into  a  permanent  peace. 

It  was  a  courageous  thing  to  do,  for  on  that  day,  January  1,  1942, 
the  military  fortunes  of  the  United  Nations  were  in  a  bad  way.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Italians  were  in  North  Africa.  The  Germans  were  in  Russia. 
The  blitz  was  over  Great  Britain.  The  Japs  had  just  made  the  sneak 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  German  and  Italian  governments  had 
shown  so  little  respect  for  the  United  States  that  they  had  declared  war 
upon  us.  It  was  a  courageous  act,  therefore,  for  the  nations  to  talk  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  kind  of  world  they  would  like  to  build  afterwards. 

What  progress  have  we  made  since  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?  In  the  military  sense  we  have  come  far.  We  have  won  North 
Africa,  we  are  fighting  in  Italy  and  are  about  to  invade  Europe.  We 
have  superiority  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea,  and  the  submarine  menace 
has  almost  vanished.  We  are  taking  the  offensive  in  the  Pacific.  The 
fortunes  of  battle  have  changed,  and  while  we  know  that  it  will  be  a 
long,  hard  fight,  we  are  all  convinced  that  we  are  winning  and  will  win. 

As  far  as  the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  are  concerned,  we 
have  not  made  as  much  progress.  I  think  it  is  understandable.  Our 
military  situation  had  to  improve  first.  We  have  made  some  progress, 
otherwise,  and  national  statesmen  of  today  are  far  ahead  of  where  they 
were  in  a  comparable  period  of  the  last  war.  We  have  the  Master  Lend- 
Lease  Agreement,  and  a  whole  series  of  agreements,  conferences  of  the 
United  Nations,  etc.,  and  in  the  positive  field  which  Dr.  Hambro  de¬ 
scribed  we  have  the  pattern  of  United  Nations  cooperation  now  and  for 
the  future. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  this  Country,  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and 


the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  met  at  Moscow  in  November  and 
signed  the  Moscow  Declaration,  in  which  they  agreed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  general,  international  organization  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  We  are  interpreting  the  earliest  practicable  date  as  meaning  the 
word  "immediate,”  and  so  my  theme  tonight  is  very  simple  and  com¬ 
paratively  brief.  The  United  Nations  should  be  organized  just  as  quickly 
as  possible.  There  are  various  reasons  that  might  be  given  for  it.  The 
first  Dr.  Hambro  has  covered — that  the  problems  of  reconstruction  will 
be  so  great  that  there  will  not  be  time  to  improvise  their  solution.  He 
has  painted  a  terrible  picture — certainly  not  an  overstatement  of  the 
human  and  moral  wreckage  that  will  be  left  by  the  Axis  armies.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans  have  caused  more  harm  in  the 
last  few  years  to  the  human  race  than  any  people  in  all  time,  because 
they  have  not  only  set  out  to  destroy  civilization,  culture,  economics,  the 
faith  of  a  people  in  themselves  and  their  capacity  for  self-government, 
but  they  have  set  out  to  reduce  the  European  populations,  that  they  might 
be  the  dominant  population.  The  population  of  France  has  been  scat¬ 
tered  and  torn — with  thousands  in  concentration  camps  and  others  as 
slaves  in  Germany.  When  you  take  2,350,00  men  of  a  certain  age-span 
out  of  a  population  of  40,000,000,  you  can  see  what  happens.  And  a 
generation  from  now  it  will  be  even  worse,  for  the  young  men  who 
should  be  the  fathers  now  are  away.  A  Frenchman  told  me  that  when 
the  war  is  over  the  population  of  France  will  have  declined  from  40,- 
000,000  to  36,000,000,  and  it  may  decline  to  20,000,000  in  a  genera¬ 
tion,  as  a  result  of  the  deliberate  plan  of  the  Germans. 

That  gives  you  a  little  bit  of  the  kind  of  problems  that  the  United 
Nations  must  face  in  the  reconstruction.  And  there  is  no  time  to  impro¬ 
vise  the  solutions  when  the  war  is  over.  The  world  will  be  so  hard, 
that  we  might  conclude  that  the  difference  between  having  settlements 
ready  for  instantaneous  application,  and  having  to  go  through  a  pro¬ 
tracted  peace  conference,  may  be  the  difference  between  saving  the 
world  and  losing  it. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  there  are  three  times  when  the  peace 
could  be  written  and  the  world  organization  of  the  future  created.  One 
is  now,  which  is  my  thesis.  Two  is  after  the  war,  in  an  old-fashioned 
peace  conference.  Three  is  after  a  "cooling-off”  period.  I  eliminate  the 
cooling-off  period  quickly.  It  is  too  fantastic  for  discussion.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  transition  period.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  long  period 
of  rebuilding,  whereas  a  cooling-off  period  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
everyone  can  cool  off  before  you  make  the  settlements.  People  want  to 
know  on  what  side  of  the  frontiers  they  will  live,  and  a  cooling-off 
period  would  mean  destruction. 

As  far  as  waiting  until  the  war  is  over  for  an  old-fashioned  peace  con- 
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ference.  I  think  Sumner  Welles  expressed  it  as  well  as  anyone  I  have  ever 
heard.  He  said,  “You  could  not  expect  the  statesmen  of  the  world  to 
meet  for  a  protracted  peace  conference  and  settle  all  the  problems  the 
war  would  create.” 

I  personally  hope  that  there  will  never  be  a  peace  conference  of  the 
kind  that  wrote  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  There  will  be  many,  but  they 
will  be  ones  of  officials  and  experts  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  organization  that  would  have  been  created  before  the  war  ends. 
The  United  Nations  could  be  organized.  Various  committees  and  com¬ 
missions  could  now  prepare  the  settlements.  I  recognize  that  there  will 
be  some  areas  in  which  final  settlements  cannot  now  be  undertaken.  But 
you  can  prepare  the  strategy  of  settlement.  The  statesmen  told  us  a  year 
ago  that  if  you  organized  the  United  Nations  now  there  would  be  many 
boundaries  and  problems  and  questions  that  would  arise  and  that  we  had 
better  wait  until  the  war  is  over.  So  we  delayed  the  Polish-Russia  fron¬ 
tier,  because  the  United  Nations  was  not  organized,  but  it  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  problem  from  arising.  If  there  had  been  an  organization 
created  a  year  ago,  we  might  have  solved  this  problem.  Instead  of  that, 
it  is  being  solved  in  another  manner  now. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  are  urging  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  use  the  phrase  advisedly,  because 
we  do  not  know  the  delay  and  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  say,  as  quickly  as  the  statesmen  can  do  it. 
The  second  and  most  important  reason  is  that  the  tempo  of  events  is  so 
great  that  the  great  powers  will  not  wait  until  after  the  war  to  determine 
what  their  postwar  policies  are  going  to  be.  It  has  become  very  clear 
in  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  but  two  courses 
open  for  them  in  the  future.  One  is  for  them  to  fail  to  organize  a 
democratic  world  organization  and  therefore  have  three  or  four  great 
powers,  each  gathering  in  its  fold  as  many  satellites  as  it  can,  competing 
for  power  and  resources  and  air  bases,  with  the  third  World  War  around 
the  corner,  awaiting  the  disagreement  of  these  great  power  blocs. 

The  alternative  is  to  organize  a  democratic  world  system  in  which  the 
great  powers  will  still  be  powerful,  but  will  be  cooperating  instead  of 
competing,  and  where  the  authority  the  great  powers  have  would 
come  from  the  consent  of  the  small  states,  and  thus  the  system  be  truly 
democratic. 

Now  if  you  examine  the  great  powers  today  you  can  easily  see  the 
choice  that  is  coming  to  them.  Now  you  take  Russia.  I  can  understand 
Russian  realism  today,  I  think.  Sometimes  the  Russians  speak  with  the 
voice  of  brusqueness  a  diplomatic  language  that  nations  older  in  time 
may  not  be  used  to.  In  1938,  being  at  Geneva  at  the  time  the  Munich 
Agreement  was  signed,  you  will  remember  that  certain  great  powers  went 
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to  Munich — the  British  and  French  bowed  in  humility  before  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  and  signed  the  agreement  that  started  the  World  War.  I  was 
at  Geneva  attending  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council,  where 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  France  explained  why  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  signd  at  Munich  rather  than  at  Geneva.  I  am  sure  that 
Dr.  Hambro  hoped  that  the  matter  might  be  settled  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  the  Lounge  Room  of  the  League  of  Nations  Hall  I  saw  a 
lonely,  solitary  figure,  the  representative  of  a  great  power,  who  had  been 
willing  that  the  issue  be  discussed  in  the  halls  of  Geneva.  And  I  saw 
that  man  shuffle  off  to  his  hotel  room,  and  he  packed  up  and  went  home 
to  tell  his  people  that  the  cooperation  of  his  country  was  not  wanted  in 
world  affairs.  That  man  was  Litvinoff,  of  Russia. 

Now  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  bridge  the  gap  of  lack  of  coopera¬ 
tion  at  that  time.  The  Russians  are  faced  with  the  choice  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  are.  Shall  they  cooperate  in  a  world  organization,  or  should 
they  build  a  satellite  system  of  central  Europe?  Occasionally  you  hear 
someone  who  is  worried  because  the  Russians  have  just  granted  auton¬ 
omy  to  their  sixteen  republics,  with  the  right  of  each  republic  to  have  its 
own  army  and  conduct  its  own  diplomatic  affairs.  I  believe  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  logical  evolution.  Back  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Bolshevik  Revo¬ 
lution  Stalin  was  urging  a  greater  amount  of  autonomy  for  the  Russian 
republics.  This  seemed  to  me  a  natural  thing.  The  180,000,000  people 
that  have  been  fighting  bravely  and  against  great  strength  should  be 
allowed  as  much  freedom  as  possible. 

But  you  can  see,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  easier  it  would  be  for 
the  nations  of  Central  Europe  to  be  part  of  the  Russian  republic  system, 
if  they  did  not  have  the  alternative  of  a  United  Nations  organization.  I 
believe  that  the  cooperation  of  Russia  will  be  had.  I  believe  that  Russia 
wants  a  United  Nations  organization.  I  believe  that  the  diplomatic 
problems  between  the  great  powers  will  be  naturally  great.  But  it  should 
not  take  criticism  to  solve  them ;  it  should  take  our  prayers  and  the  work 
of  our  statesmen  to  make  it  possible  to  have  the  United  Nations  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  British  are  faced  with  the  same  dilemma.  In  fact  there  are  a  good 
many  Englishmen  worried  for  fear  that  Britain  will  come  out  of  this  war 
in  an  inferior  position  to  Russia  and  the  United  States.  When  I  was  in 
London  in  the  last  part  of  1941,  there  was  a  definite  evidence  that  the 
people  wanted  a  greater  League  of  Nations,  but  they  said  to  me  frankly, 
both  masses  of  people  and  government  officials,  "We  learned  once  that 
there  wasn’t  any  use  in  trying  to  build  a  permanent  world  organization 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States.  We  are  waiting  to  see 
how  far  you  will  go.  We  will  go  no  farther.” 

Marshal  Smuts  of  South  Africa  made  a  speech  the  other  day  that  wasn’t 
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quite  in  character  with  his  usual  point  of  view.  It  was  an  off-the-record 
speech,  but  later  on  was  made  public.  In  this  speech  he  suggested  that, 
since  Russia  and  the  United  States  would  be  more  powerful  than  Great 
Britain  after  the  war,  Britain  had  better  take  within  her  orbit  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  Western  Europe,  to  be  a  part  of  a  greater  British 
system. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  similar  choice.  Already  you  hear 
the  voice  of  the  opposition  here.  I  think  most  Americans  want  a  world 
organization  with  American  membership.  Every  public  opinion  poll  so 
indicates.  But  you  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  American  imperialists  (and 
I  don’t  need  to  mention  the  newspaper  editors  and  publicists  and  the 
statesmen  who  take  the  imperialist  point  of  view)  who  say,  "We  will 
come  out  of  the  war  with  the  greatest  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  in 
the  world.  Let’s  keep  them."  One  of  our  western  congressmen  urged 
that  we  maintain  a  peace-time  navy  equal  to  the  peace-time  navies  of  all 
the  other  great  powers.  But  these  imperialists  argue  this  way:  we  can 
insist  that  the  British  give,  us  in  perpetuity  the  leased  bases  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  we  will  go  into  the  Pacific  and  take  all  the  islands  we  want, 
although  those  islands  may  be  important  to  the  security  of  China  and  to 
Australia  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  We  will  prepare  to  defend  an 
area  of  land  from  the  North  Pole  to  Patagonia;  from  the  Azores  to  the 
Japanese  mandated  islands — all  by  ourselves,  in  the  name  of  security. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  want  it  that  way.  The  price  of  such 
a  military  establishment  would  mean  that  freedom  of  enterprise  and  high 
standards  of  education  and  labor  would  disappear,  and  there  would  be 
clashes  of  these  rival  imperialists. 

I  want  a  better  system — a  democratic  world  organization.  Let  us  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  power.  I  think  Dr.  Hambro  is  generous  indeed,  as 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  smaller  powers,  to  admit  so  readily  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  lead  being  taken  and  exceptional  authority  being 
persisted  in  by  the  great  powers  who  are  making  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  who  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
policing  of  the  world  in  the  future.  When  I  say  that  China  and  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  making  the  greatest  contri¬ 
butions  to  winning  the  war,  I  am  speaking  of  mass  contributions.  I  am 
not  speaking  in  proportion  to  the  population,  for  it  may  be  that  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  a  Norway  may  be  proportionately  greater  than  the  suffering 
of  the  qreat  powers. 

And  so  in  the  world  organization  of  the  future,  in  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  an  illustration,  the  great  powers  will  have  to  have  a 
strong  leading  position,  as  they  will  also  in  the  assembly  of  the  world 
organization. 

I  am  sure  you  and  I  can  see  the  difference  between  having  four  great 
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powers,  each  going  its  own  way,  the  nations  of  central  Europe  being 
forced  into  the  Russian  orbit,  those  of  the  western  area  into  Great  Britain, 
and  the  others  into  the  orbit  of  the  United  States  and  having  a  world 
organization  of  united  nations,  each  country  and  nation  working  and  co¬ 
operating  with  the  other.  Of  course  these  four  or  five  great  powers  will 
exercise  great  strength  because  of  their  responsibilities,  but  they  will  be 
doing  it  in  cooperation,  and  the  consent  for  their  authority  will  be  gained 
from  a  democratic  organization.  One  of  the  great  theses  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  that  a  statesman  from  a  small  country  might  play  a  very 
important  role,  because  the  heart  of  the  country  was  strong  and  their 
minds  were  clear  and  they  represented  a  great  civilization,  and  so  Ham- 
bro  and  Benes,  and  others  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  And  in  the  United  Nations,  which  is  the 
league  of  the  future,  I  want  them  to  continue  with  that  strong  stand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  powers  naturally  want  friendly  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  neighborhoods.  I  understand  Russia’s  idea.  I  see  why 
the  Russians  have  a  right  to  object  to  certain  Fascist  elements  in  the 
present  Polish  government  and  Polish  army.  I  can  understand  whv  the 
British  want  sympathetic  and  friendly  governments  in  Western  Europe. 
And  if  we  are  sometimes  prone  to  criticize  the  Russians  and  British,  are 
we  not  equally  anxious  for  a  friendly  government  in  Mexico — a  govern¬ 
ment  that  trusts  us?  Are  we  not  verv  much  concerned  over  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  government  in  Argentina  that  is  not  friendly?  But  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  to  want  friendly  neighbors  and  to  want  satellite  nations  beside  you. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  choice  confronting  the  great 
and  small  powers  will  be:  either  there  will  be  a  satellite  system,  with  the 
smallest  states  forced  into  the  orbits,  with  a  third  world  war  on  the  wav, 
or  there  will  be  a  democratic  world  organization  of  united  nations,  where 
the  great  powers  will  persist  in  having  great  responsibility,  but  in  which 
the  small  states  will  have  their  share  in  collective  security  and  in  working 
for  the  human  welfare  and  higher  ideals  that  Dr.  Hambro  has  so  ably 
described. 

I  mention  a  third  reason  whv  we  should  make  as  much  progress  as 
possible  along  this  line.  Men  and  nations  cooperate  when  there  is  a  need 
for  them  to  do  so,  but,  when  the  reason  has  disappeared,  they  forget 
all  about  it. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  being  on  a  lecture  tour  in  the  south.  I  was 
in  a  little  town,  and  had  gone  to  bed  in  my  hotel,  when  about  midnight 
there  was  shooting  and  bells  ringing  and  a  great  commotion.  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  to  discover  that  half  of  the  town  was  burning  up. 
The  volunteer  fire  department  was  called  out,  and  we  all  left  the  hotel 
to  help  fight  the  fire.  We  went  out  and  put  it  out.  It  was  a  very  heroic 
moment.  People  were  rather  glorious  in  the  sacrifices  they  were  making. 
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But  two  weeks  afterwards  the  spirit  of  cooperation  had  died  down — and 
the  citizens  couldn’t  cooperate  long  enough  to  vote  a  fire  department  so 
they  wouldn’t  have  another  fire. 

Right  now  we  are  cooperating  to  put  out  the  greatest  fire  of  all  his¬ 
tory — a  fire  which  is  threatening  to  consume  an  entire  civilization.  All 
the  advantages  and  gains  of  thousands  of  years  could  be  swept  away. 
Men  are  sacrificing  for  themselves  and  for  each  other,  but  when  the  war 
is  over,  shall  we  start  quarreling  about  who  won  the  war?  Shall  we 
talk  about  going  back  to  normalcy?  Shall  we  commence  to  compete  for 
routes  of  trade?  The  British  and  Americans  have  integrated  their  eco¬ 
nomic  life  to  a  degree  that  no  independent  peoples  have  ever  done  in 
history — joint  mobilization  of  our  resources,  shipping  and  everything 
else  for  winning  the  war.  Can  we  continue  that  same  cooperation  for 
the  peace,  or  will  the  jingoes  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  attempt 
to  make  the  people  snarl  at  each  other  in  the  name  of  reconstruction. 
If  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  set  off  against  each  other, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  future.  And  that  will  be  the  first  thing  the 
Germans  will  hope  to  be  able  to  do.  And  the  moment  they  have  lost  the 
second  war,  they  will  hope  to  win  the  peace  and  be  ready  to  start  the 
third  world  war.  And  the  first  game  will  be  an  attempt  to  divide  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Can  we  cooperate  for  the  future?  Can 
we  decide  that  in  the  time  of  peace  we  can  have  the  same  cooperation 
as  in  war? 

We  are  sharing  bases  all  over  the  world  to  win  the  war,  and  there  are 
the  American  imperialists  who  say,  '’All  of  these  bases  belong  to  us.” 
Of  course,  we  have  an  equity  in  the  bases  that  we  have  built,  but  in  the 
future  the  Russians  and  the  British  and  others  may  decide  they  want 
bases  a  long  way  from  home,  too,  and  you  can  see  the  clash  that  would 
come.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  say,  "There  are  certain  strategic  spots, 
hallowed  by  the  blood  of  all  of  the  United  Nations,  and  these  bases  shall 
fly  the  flag  of  the  individual  nations  and  of  the  United  Nations  and 
shall  be  the  central  pulse  of  the  world  police  system”?  It  is  because  I 
feel  that  human  nature  is  frail  that  I  would  like  to  see  us  nail  down  all 
the  United  Nations  agreements  that  we  can  while  we  are  in  the  heroic 
mood.  I  don’t  want  a  protracted  peace  conference.  I  don’t  want  the 
"back  to  normalcy”  reactions  that  may  occur  in  this  country  and  every¬ 
where  else.  I  believe  if  we  can  take  the  steps  now  for  reconstruction 
we  may  be  able  to  avoid  much  of  the  postwar  depression — to  avoid  the 
causes  of  this  reaction  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Dr.  Hambro  has  outlined  the  general  framework  of  it.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  a  whole  series  of  conferences  have  been  held,  or  are  in  progress, 
each  one  to  create  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  world  organization.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  created  in  one  single  stroke.  In  this  case  the 
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statesmen  seem  to  be  proceeding  in  building  a  world  organization  room 
by  room.  They  have  already  built  the  relief  room  and  the  food  and 
agriculture  room,  and  the  international  conference  in  this  country  in 
April  will  be  the  future  labor  organization.  There  will  be  a  conference 
on  economics,  and  a  real  organization  for  banking;  there  will  be  con¬ 
ferences  on  education  and  other  subjects,  each  one  creating  an  autono¬ 
mous  organization  in  that  field.  But  obviously  so  many  organizations 
would  compete  with  each  other  in  the  final  arrangement — they  would 
rival  each  other — unless  there  were  placed  over  them  the  over-all  coordi¬ 
nating  organization  that  must  be  the  political  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  peace,  which  is  the  thing 
we  are  particularly  advocating  tonight. 

We  said  in  the  discussion  this  morning  that  this  world  organization 
must  contain  three  general  provisions.  The  first  was  the  machinery  for 
the  achievement  of  welfare — that  is,  a  better  standard  of  living  and 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  the  little  people  of  the  world.  I  d  like  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  great  gains  of  our  time  is  this:  there  was  a 
time  when  international  relations  and  diplomacy  were  concerned  only 
with  states  and  problems  of  finances.  The  individual  was  not  considered 
in  international  law — only  the  state.  There  is  a  great  revolution  going 
on  in  international  law  circles  in  this  country,  because  the  more  liberal 
lawyers  are  saying  that  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  state,  is  a  subject 
and  object  of  international  law.  And  you  and  I  are  thinking  not  of  a 
world  organization  concerned  only  with  finances  and  states.  The  inter¬ 
national  world  today  is  thinking  of  the  individual.  Read  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Probably  the  greatest  point  of  the  Charter  is  that  all  through 
it  you  find  reference  to  all  men — the  Atlantic  Charter  is  concerned  with 
the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  individual,  not  simply  the  glorification  or 
power  of  the  state.  The  greatest  phrase  in  the  Charter  is  the  phrase  of 
nineteen  words,  "That  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their 
lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want.” 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I’d  like  to  direct  myself  for  a  moment  to  two  or 
three  of  the  major  arguments  that  will  be  made  in  this  country  against 
our  cooperating  with  the  other  nations.  One  of  the  arguments  that  they 
are  using  is  that  we  are  going  to  lose  some  of  our  sovereignty,  and,  of 
course,  if  they  repeat  that  often  enough  and  make  a  slogan  out  of  it,  it 
is  effective.  And  then  you  hear  a  certain  number  of  statesmen  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  am  not  excluding  certain  presidential  aspirants,  who 
say  they  are  in  favor  of  a  world  organization  composed  of  completely 
sovereign  states.  That  is  like  saying  that  an  individual  could  have  com¬ 
plete  personal  liberty  in,  we’ll  say,  a  town  organization.  Every  moment 
in  this  community  you  are  respecting  certain  laws  and  regulations.  You 
are  not  violating  the  fire  ordinances,  for  instance,  in  this  room  tonight. 
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But  you  know  that,  in  return  for  limiting  your  personal  liberty,  you  are 
gaining  the  benefits  of  a  civilized  community  so  that  you  can  eat  and 
have  educational  opportunities  for  your  children,  and  the  manifold  ad¬ 
vantages  of  community  life.  Of  course,  if  you  wanted  to  enjoy  complete 
personal  liberty,  you  could  go  out  into  a  mountain  canyon,  but  it  would 
be  a  hollow  liberty  indeed.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Dr.  Hambro 
gave  us  instance  after  instance  tonight  of  where  the  United  Nations  have 
limited  their  sovereignty  for  the  privilege  of  international  community 
life.  What  are  the  American  people  asked  to  do?  They  are  asked  to 
agree  that  they  will  not  wage  aggressive  warfare.  I  think  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
devotion  to  the  League,  was  that  it  was  a  social  club  to  the  extent  that 
you  could  join  it  or  not,  as  you  pleased.  You  could  be  black-balled,  or 
you  could  be  admitted  to  membership,  and  if  the  going  got  tough  and 
you  didn’t  like  the  rules,  you  could  quit  and  go  home. 

The  world  community  cannot  be  based  on  any  such  privilege  and 
choice.  From  now  on  there  must  be  certain  fundamental  laws  binding 
upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  they  should  not  be  entitled  to 
diplomatic  recognition  if  they  do  not  respect  the  laws. 

So  sovereignty  is  a  relative  matter.  You  and  I  are  asked  to  give  up 
the  right  to  wage  aggressive  warfare,  to  agree  to  settle  our  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  We  will  use  our  military  forces  to  withstand  aggression 
until  we  have  removed  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  will  continue  to  the 
development  of  a  higher  standard  of  justice  and  physical  and  spiritual 
prosperity.  If  that  means  greater  prosperity,  that  you  and  I  can  have 
security  without  having  to  fight  two  world  wars,  is  there  anyone  that 
would  say  that  we  are  not  asked  to  make  a  small  sacrifice  of  sovereignty 
for  the  result  of  a  civilized  gain  in  community  living?  Answer  it  that 
wav  when  you  hear  the  argument  about  sovereignty. 

The  second  is  the  "Santa  Claus”  argument — the  idea  that  if  the  United 
States  helps  other  nations,  somehow  or  other  we  are  going  to  be  a  Sama 
Claus  and  lose  everything.  One  of  the  best  arguments  on  this  was 
made  by  James  Carey,  Secretary  of  the  C.I.O.,  over  the  radio.  Carev 
went  on  to  answer  the  argument  to  those  who  said  that  if  we  tried  to 
help  Chinese  and  others  industrialize  themselves  that  we  would  be  men¬ 
aced  by  the  competition.  As  a  labor  leader,  he  went  on  to  show  how 
much  we  have  to  gain  by  helping  other  people  improve  their  lot.  That 
is  also  becoming  the  more  intelligent  viewpoint  of  modern  business  and 
is  being  expressed  by  business  organizations,  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  When  someone  tells  you  that  we  are  asked  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  that  we  are  asked  to  give  up  our  standards  for  other  people, 
dare  them  to  mention  one  single  individual  that  has  ever  advocated 
such  a  policy.  It  is  an  entire  myth  that  is  being  foisted  on  the  country 
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by  certain  newspapers  and  politicians.  It  is  a  myth  they  got  away  with 
in  1920,  and  we  must  not  permit  it  this  time. 

Do  you  remember  the  book  that  Jim  Watson  of  Indiana  wrote  some 
time  ago — his  Memoirs ?  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  read  it,  as  I  think 
any  detective  story  would  be  more  wholesome,  but  there  is  a  chapter  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  defeat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  And  he  talks 
of  a  conversation  with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  which  he  tells  him  that 
he  can’t  possibly  hope  to  defeat  the  League  because  80  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  want  it,  and  he  went  on  to  mention  all  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  had  come  out  in  favor  of  it.  It  almost  scares  you  as  you 
read  it,  the  situation  is  so  similar  to  the  one  today.  And  Senator  Lodge 
smiled  slyly,  and  replied,  "But,  my  dear  James,  we  will  not  make  a 
frontal  attack — we  will  kill  it  with  reservations.” 

It  was  killed  because  the  American  people  were  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed.  This  time  there  must  be  discussion.  It  must  take  place  in  every 
forum  of  the  land.  It  isn’t  enough  to  have  us  meeting  in  a  ballroom  in 
a  hotel.  It  is  important  for  us  to  meet  that  we  be  leaders  to  talk  to 
other  people  in  our  community — in  every  grange  hall,  in  every  chamber 
of  commerce  room,  in  every  labor  temple,  in  every  church  and  women’s 
group,  there  must  be  discussion.  Not  about  general  principles — that 
is  not  enough — but  about  the  details.  The  details  that  Dr.  Hambro 
spoke  of  tonight  in  the  field  of  education,  the  details  of  how  you  are 
going  to  establish  an  international  police  force  and  how  you  are  going 
to  make  the  world  machinery  work;  so  that  when  the  Senate  has  the 
document  bringing  the  United  States  into  the  United  Nations  of  the 
World,  you  will  not  find  certain  men  believing  that  they  can  confuse  us 
and  frustrate  our  world  by  licking  us  with  reservations.  You  know, 
Lodge  said  at  that  time,  "First,  we’ll  have  to  tell  the  people  that  we’ll 
have  to  have  a  mandate  over  Armenia,  and  then  we’ll  pick  another  argu¬ 
ment  and  gradually  confuse  them.”  This  time  we  must  be  strong  enough 
in  the  arguments  about  unlimited  sovereignty  and  the  Santa  Claus  argu¬ 
ment,  and  so  on,  so  that  we  will  not  be  confused  and  allow  them  to 
destroy  us.  That  means  we  must  be  better  informed.  It  means,  in  the 
second  place,  that  American  public  opinion  must  express  itself  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I’d  like  to  see  many  Americans  writing  the  President  and  say¬ 
ing,  "We’ll  support  you  in  your  leadership  in  organizing  the  United 
Nations.”  Not  critical  messages,  because  I  believe  the  President  is  and 
will  do  all  he  can  for  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations,  but  merely 
letting  him  know  there  is  a  public  opinion  in  support  of  him. 

And  I’d  like  to  see  your  public  opinion  expressed  to  our  present 
congressional  candidates,  to  all  the  present  congressmen  and  senators, 
which  would  state,  "There  is  an  overwhelming  public  opinion,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  known,  in  favor  of  a  United  Nations  organi- 
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zation,  and  we  will  hold  you  to  account  for  voting  in  the  affirmative  for 
American  entrance  into  the  world  organization  that  is  now  in  process 
of  forming.”  Because  you  and  I  can  have  all  the  meetings  and  mass 
meetings  and  pass  all  the  resolutions  we  like,  but  if  we  cannot  command 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States  Senate,  we  will  lose  everything.  And 
remember  that  the  Constitution  has  been  so  prepared  that  it  has  been 
figured  out  that  one  more  than  a  third  of  the  Senate  could  defeat  a  treaty, 
and  those  senators  could  come  from  the  sparsely  populated  states,  and 
only  a  few  would  need  to  be  on  the  floor.  Senators  not  representing 
more  than  five  million  people  could  defeat  a  treaty  that  would  be  the 
wish  of  one  hundred  thirty  million.  Therefore,  let’s  be  practical  tonight 
and  recognize  that  all  the  magnificent  dreams  for  the  future  that  we 
can  spin  will  not  be  realized  unless  we  make  ourselves  felt  in  Congress. 

Consequently,  there  should  be  the  widest  possible  discussion,  both  in 
cities  and  in  the  country  centers.  I  know  that  the  writing  of  the  peace 
is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  job.  It  is  much  more  complex  than  it  was 
in  1920.  If  we  had  only  joined  the  League  of  Nations  then,  and  if  the 
other  nations  had  only  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  the  covenant  more 
loyally,  we  could  have  avoided  this  war,  and  the  new  social  ideologies 
could  have  been  met  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  world  community. 

We  failed.  We  Americans  failed  very  greatly  indeed.  And  now  we 
must  build  a  world  organization  in  which  we  feel  the  full  impact  of 
aviation.  Now  we  must  build  a  world  organization  in  which  economic 
and  social  philosophies  are  taking  their  place  in  the  world,  and  the 
problem  will  be  infinitely  more  complex.  You  can  judge  it  very  clearly 
by  the  very  complexity  of  the  picture  of  a  world  organization  which  Dr. 
Hambro  gave  tonight.  It  was  much  more  complex  than  he  would  have 
given  in  a  similar  aldress,  say  about  1922.  But  we  will  have  to  do  it. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  good  Lord  gave  us  the  intelligence 
and  the  courage  and  the  capacity  to  meet  these  very  complex  problems; 
that  war  and  destruction  are  not  the  final  ends  of  mankind ;  that  there  is 
a  greater  destiny  awaiting  us.  I  would  conclude  by  quoting  from  the 
Resolution  at  Hot  Springs,  which  could  well  become  the  motto  of  men 
wherever  they  meet  to  discuss  and  deal  with  these  complex  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  making  of  the  peace.  The  conference  at  Hot 
Springs  said: 

"No  longer  can  man  blame  ignorance,  nor  the  forces  of  nature  for  his 
plight.  From  now  on  what  are  needed  are  imagination  and  courage.” 

There  were  times  when  we  feared  the  forces  of  nature,  so  we  pro¬ 
pitiated  them  by  hideous  sacrifices,  religious  ceremonies.  Now  we  know 
we  can  control  nature.  Education  is  possible  by  our  new  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  No  longer  can  man  blame  ignorance,  nor  the  forces  of 
nature  for  his  plight.  What  are  needed  are  imagination  and  courage. 
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Delusions  and  Dangers  of  Isolationism 

By  Judge  JAMES  T.  BRAND 
Justice  oj  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
(Delivered  at  Portland  Institute,  March  6,  1944) 


\  SPECIALIST  outside  of  his  chosen  field  is  the  rankest  of  ama- 
/  \  teurs  and  as  such  I  freely  confess  that  I  am  entitled  to  no  place 
/  \  upon  a  program  adorned  by  the  names  of  so  many  men  of 

distinction  in  the  field  of  international  relations ;  entitled  to 
no  place,  that  is,  unless  it  is  deemed  proper  that  the  inexpert  views  of  a 
man  of  the  law  concerning  a  field  in  which  today  there  is  no  law  but 
the  law  of  the  jungle  should  be  submitted  as  a  sort  of  exhibit  "A”  in 
contrast  to  the  more  informed  and  symmetrical  discussion  of  the  special¬ 
ists.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  "horse  sense"  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  delusions  and  dangers  of  isolationism,  leaving  it  to  others  to 
assay  the  nobler  task  as  architects  of  the  new  world  edifice. 

Emotion  unsupported  by  intellect  is  like  steam  from  an  open  kettle. 
It  makes  a  pretty  exhalation  but  it  turns  no  wheels.  It  must  be  confined 
and  channelized  by  informed  convictions. 

Confronted  by  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
we  must  first  build  a  sound  engine  before  we  turn  on  the  steam.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  subject,  which  is  packed  with  explosive  emotional  content, 
I  shall  attempt  only  a  practical,  earthy,  dispassionate  discussion. 

We  can  make  no  measurement  or  appraisal  of  any  national  policy 
unless  we  first  adopt  a  yardstick,  a  standard  of  measurement.  Therefore 
our  first  question  is  this:  What  do  the  people  of  America  most  want? 
Our  foreign  policy  will  remain  a  hodgepodge  until  that  question  be 
answered  and  until  the  answer  receives  united  support.  Many  will  say 
that  above  all  else  America  wants  peace.  But  even  amid  the  horrors  of 
war  we  must  dare  to  challenge  that  opinion.  The  whole  history  of 
America  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Pearl  Harbor  denies  the  assertion  that 
peace  is  the  highest  good  or  the  ultimate  goal  of  America.  (I  refer  to 
"peace"  in  its  narrow  and  primary  sense  as  the  absence  of  armed  conflict.) 

Conclusive  proof  that  mere  peace  is  not  the  ultimate,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  time  after  time  when  such  a  peace  was  within  our  choice,  peace- 
loving  Americans  have  chosen  war  because  there  was  something  at  stake 
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more  dear  to  them  than  mere  peace,  more  dear  than  life  itself.  Read 
history  for  the  proof.  We  cannot  review  it  now.  Nor  can  we  now  dis¬ 
cuss  the  typically  American  systems,  the  way  of  life  or  the  ideals  that 
have  proven  dearer  to  us  than  beloved  peace  itself.  I  think  they  may  be 
packed  into  four  great  words:  Security,  freedom,  justice,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Peace  without  these  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  it  would  be 
neither  durable  nor  endurable. 

Here  then  is  our  yardstick,  our  standard,  our  charter  written  by  his¬ 
tory  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs — peace  with  security,  freedom, 
justice,  and  opportunity,  or  war.  May  we  never  love  peace  more  than 
this. 

It  is  or  must  be  the  object  of  foreign  policy  to  implement  this  the 
charter  of  free  men.  To  dissent  from  this  is  to  sell  the  American  birth¬ 
right  for  a  pitiful  mess  of  foreign  pottage. 

If,  in  seeking  the  causes  of  world  war,  we  search,  not  alone  the  guilty 
hearts  of  foreign  dictators,  but  search  also  the  American  conscience,  we 
may  find  that  the  failure  of  America  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  sound 
foreign  policy  has  contributed  to  the  very  tragedy  which  that  policy  was 
designed  to  prevent — has  in  fact  contributed  a  tragic  threat  to  freedom 
and  security,  justice  and  opportunity,  and  has  invited  the  very  war  to 
prevent  which  the  timid  souls  at  Washington  in  1920  and  at  Munich  in 
1938  bartered  away  both  security  and  justice. 

Confused  by  the  complexity  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  harassed  by  doubts  and  reservations, 
embroiled  by  politics  and  fearful  of  change,  America  officially  rejected 
the  League  and  resolved  that  it  would  not  become  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  old  world.  Isolation  was  to  be  a  means  of  peace  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  security,  yet  that  policy  opened  the  door  to  international  bri¬ 
gandage  and  led  to  the  tragic  disaster  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent. 
So  much  for  America  in  1920. 

Then  came  Chamberlain’s  contribution  at  the  city  of  Munich,  when 
justice  and  security  were  surrendered  at  the  price  of  an  insecure  peace. 

Again  I  say,  history  proves  that  wars  will  never  end  till  we  end  inter¬ 
national  injustice  and  insecuirty.  Nor  can  we  hope  that  fear  will  be  dis¬ 
pelled  and  justice  prevail  if  the  American  Achilles  sulks  in  his  tent. 

There  is  much  dispute  concerning  the  soundness  of  the  solution  pro¬ 
posed  by  Walter  Lippmann,  who  advocates  a  postwar  alliance  between 
Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  but  there  can  be  little  controversy 
over  the  soundness  of  his  major  premise,  which  is  this:  a  sound  or  sol¬ 
vent  foreign  policy  requires  that  commitments  and  power  must  be  kept 
in  balance. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
mitments,  although  it  is  fundamental  to  any  discussion  that  we  recognize 
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their  existence  in  point  of  fact.  This  much  at  lease  appears  true:  if  we 
adopt  or  maintain  an  international  commitment,  it  must  be  one  which  we 
will  consistently  support,  by  diplomacy  if  possible  and  by  force  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  we  make  a  commitment,  but  fail  to  manifest  our  will  to  stand 
by  it,  we  invite  aggression  hostile  to  our  commitment  and  at  the  same 
time  we  deceive  the  aggressor  by  leading  him  into  the  belief  that  his 
aggression  will  not  result  in  war.  We  then  face  a  dilemma,  either  to 
fight  a  war  which  we  could  have  prevented  or  to  ignominiously  with¬ 
draw  from  our  commitment  under  attack  from  the  aggressor.  Munich 
is  an  inglorious  example.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  international 
commitments  which  we  obviously  cannot  maintain,  we  again  invite  ag¬ 
gression,  but  in  that  event  we  deceive  not  the  aggressor,  but  ourselves. 

Assuming  as  I  do  that  the  nation’s  international  commitments  and  its 
power  must  be  brought  into  balance,  it  follows  that  we  must  either 
contract  our  commitments  or  expand  our  power  to  maintain  them  in  the 
postwar  world.  The  question  at  this  point  is  not  so  much  what  our  inter¬ 
national  commitments  should  be  as  it  is  what  they  are  sure  to  be.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  at  the  end 
of  a  victorious  world  war  withdrawing  its  adherence  to  the  principles  it 
has  espoused  before  the  world  war  and  in  defense  of  which  it  has  fought, 
nor  have  I  heard  of  any  isolationist  who  advocates  that  we  should  aban¬ 
don  the  commitments  which  have  long  been  a  part  of  American  foreign 
policy.  As  practical  men  we  know  that  America  will  do  no  such  thing. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  in  our  devotion  to  peace  and  our  desire  to  give 
offense  to  no  foreign  power  we  should  withdraw  from  the  traditional 
policies  to  which  we  have  long  been  committed  and  should  solemnly 
declare  that  we  will  not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  any  other  nation. 
We  will  defend  our  own  territory  against  aggression  and  live  at  peace 
with  the  world,  withdrawing  within  our  own  boundaries  and  inciden¬ 
tally  surrendering  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world.  On  that  basis,  to 
maintain  the  semblance  of  security,  America  must  permanently  constitute 
herself  an  armed  and  beleaguered  camp.  She  must  calm  her  nerves  with 
a  Maginot  Line  sedative.  Here  I  should  say  what  every  school  boy 
knows,  that  the  world  has  shrunk  and  that  the  airplane  has  put  every 
nation  on  earth  either  in  our  front  or  our  back  yard,  and  that  if  our 
continental  boundaries  are  to  be  the  front  line  of  our  defense,  security 
would  be  a  mirage  and  ultimately  we  would  risk  the  devastation  of  our 
cities.  There  is  cold  proof  of  this  fact.  Immediately  upon  the  threat 
of  war  with  Germany,  our  military  men  realized  that  we  must  secure 
bases  beyond  our  territory  if  we  hoped  to  protect  our  continental  boun¬ 
daries.  In  a  frenzy  of  haste,  bases  were  secured  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela,  British  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  still  they  worried  about  Dakar  in  Africa  as  a  menace  to  our 
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national  security.  This  was  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  proof  that  they 
were  right  in  the  Atlantic  is  found  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Pacific.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Wake,  and  Guam  were  essential  to  the  security  of  our  own 
Pacific  coast  and  indispensable  if  we  were  to  support  our  commitments 
in  the  Philippines.  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Pacific  battle  fleet  were  put  out 
of  action.  The  Philippines,  Wake,  and  Guam — all  were  lost.  Japan  con¬ 
quered  one  million  square  miles  of  territory  and  one  hundred  million 
people  in  four  months  and  our  Pacific  coast  was  in  imminent  peril.  We 
must  conclude  that  if  we  should  withdraw  every  foreign  commitment 
that  America  has  made  and  retire  within  continental  United  States,  we 
should  be  an  armed  camp  and  should  be  futilely  armed.  But  the  isola¬ 
tionists  would  not  and  of  course  could  not  cause  America  to  withdraw 
from  her  assumed  world-wide  responsibilities.  They  would  adhere  to 
our  commitments,  but,  fearing  loss  of  sovereignty,  they  would  avoid 
entangling  alliances. 

It  is  feared  by  some  that  if  America  acknowledges  international  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  postwar  world,  if  she  aids  in  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
world  by  opening  its  markets  to  all  on  equal  terms,  that  we  will  depress 
our  American  standard  of  living.  But  I  say  to  you  that  the  continuous 
maintenance  of  immense  armies,  navies,  air  fleets,  and  fortifications  in 
time  of  peace  will  itself  destroy  our  high  standard  of  living.  And  soon 
our  splendid  isolation  and  peace  will  become  but  the  quiet  that  precedes 
the  storm.  With  other  nations  we  must  wield  the  sword  of  international 
justice  or  we  will  live  under  the  sword  of  Damocles.  And  speaking  of 
isolated  national  self-sufficiency,  I  think  it  is  pure  fiction.  As  our  sup¬ 
plies  of  oil  and  tin  and  rubber  dwindle,  I  can  hardly  imagine  our  great 
industrialists  contentedly  making  gas  out  of  shale  and  imitation  rubber 
out  of  God  knows  what  while  other  peoples  exploit  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  Indies,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  isolationists  would  not  and  could  not  induce 
America  to  withdraw  from  her  international  commitments.  To  surrender 
moral  and  commercial  leadership  and  wholly  withdraw  from  world  affairs 
would  have  at  least  one  virtue.  It  would  put  off  the  evil  day  of  complete 
humiliation  while  the  hungry  imperialists  were  gobbling  up  and  digest¬ 
ing  the  easier  spoils  in  foreign  lands.  But  the  isolationists  are  not  blind 
to  the  lure  of  the  Indies  or  the  trade  with  China.  They  would  adhere  to 
our  foreign  commitments,  but,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  any  feasi¬ 
ble  project  for  balancing  those  commitments  with  power  adequate  to 
their  defense  would  meet  with  death  by  filibuster. 

I  have  spoken  much  of  our  foreign  commitments.  What  are  they? 
Let  me  name  but  a  few.  For  more  than  a  century  America  has  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  and,  when  necessary,  has  fought  for  it.  In  1823 
President  Monroe  extended  the  protection  of  the  United  States  to  the 
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Western  Hemisphere  and  today  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  still  a  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  American  foreign  policy,  however  much  it  may  be  "sicklied 
o’er  with  the  pale  cast”  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy. 

Since  then,  by  various  means — laws,  treaties,  conventions,  and  declara¬ 
tions — we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  Hawaii,  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Wake,  Midway,  and  Guam.  By 
purchase  we  have  extended  our  territory  to  within  gunshot  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  We  have  occupied  bases  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Arctic  and  the  far- 
flung  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Greatest  among  all  of  our  commitments  in 
present  significance  was  that  made  in  1899  by  Secretary  Hay,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Open  Door  in  China.  And  now  in  the  midst  of  World  Ws 
II,  we  have  committed  ourselves  and  our  armed  forces  to  free  Korea,  » 
liberate  Manchuria  and  to  wrest  from  Japan  all  of  the  territory  whio 
she  has  gained  by  conquest  since  1894.  If  now  we  sacrifice  the  flowt» 
of  American  manhood,  bankrupt  the  nation  and  deplete  our  natura 
resources  to  attain  these  far-flung  objectives,  does  anyone  think  that  wv 
will  meekly  consent  to  a  later  repetition  of  the  outrages  we  have  purged 
from  the  earth  at  such  cost? 

Here  lies  the  folly  of  those  all  but  blind  souls  who  fatuously  think  that 
they  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madi¬ 
son  in  demanding  that  America  stay  at  home  and  avoid  entangling  alii-  „ 
ances.  We  may  not  be  allied,  but  long  since  we  have  been  entangled 
with  Europe  and  Asia.  The  day  of  choice  has  passed.  In  a  thousand 
ways  America  has  already  made  her  choice.  By  her  solemn  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  peace  and  war  she  has  made  commitments  which  cover  the 
earth  and  the  seven  seas  and  which  stagger  the  imagination.  To  the 
defense  of  them  she  has  pledged  her  wealth,  her  national  honor  and  the 
lives  of  her  sons.  The  question  is,  how  shall  she  amass  power  to  balance 
her  commitments  ?  The  miracle  of  history  is  that  our  two  colossal  bluffs 
were  not  called  sooner.  We  promulgated  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
maintained  it  for  years  when  we  were  without  power  to  defend  it  if 
challenged.  We  demanded  the  Open  Door  in  China  and  then  by  the 
five-power  treaty,  to  which  Japan  was  a  party,  we  surrendered  the  power 
and  the  right  to  fortify  our  possessions  in  the  far  Pacific  and  thus  to 
enforce  our  commitment  in  China.  The  fact  is  that  both  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  Open  Door  policy  were  instigated  by  the  British  Empire 
and  survived  by  reason  of  the  protecting  and  kindly  influence  of  the 
British  fleet  and  of  that  empire  on  which,  in  those  days,  the  sun  never  set. 

Again  in  our  national  life  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a 
theory.  To  withdraw  would  be  to  connive  at  future  injustice  and  to  foster 
future  war  more  terrible  than  this.  It  would  be  to  wrap  our  ten  talents 
of  prestige  and  influence  in  a  napkin  and  bury  them  in  the  earth.  We 
cannot  withdraw,  nor  can  we  maintain  our  foreign  commitments  alone. 
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If  after  victory  we  seek  to  play  the  game  alone,  if  we  bankrupt  the 
nation  to  maintain  armaments  adequate  alone  to  support  our  commit¬ 
ments,  if  to  accomplish  it  we  conscript  our  youth,  destroy  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  sacrifice  democracy  as  tribute  to  the  god  of  war,  we  will  have 
lost  all  for  which  we  have  fought.  If  we  alone  strive  to  meet  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  we  have  already  shouldered  and  cannot  throw  off,  we  must 
create  an  imperium,  defensive  though  it  may  be  called,  which  would 
make  the  imperialistic  policy  of  England  appear  a  trifling  thing.  If  we 
are  to  go  it  alone  we  must  man  and  maintain  armed  bases  around  the 
world,  though  it  be  only  for  our  own  security,  and  then  we  think  of 
the  Russian  Bear.  If  for  our  security  we  must  have  bases  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  perchance  Russia,  for  its  security,  must  have  bases  on  the  coast 
of  America,  and  thus  would  be  sown  the  needless  seeds  of  rivalry  that 
would  lead  to  war  and  to  the  end  of  civilization. 

I  hold  no  blueprint  of  an  international  organization.  I  only  say  that 
crime  is  crime,  whether  committed  by  the  one  or  by  the  many;  that 
crime  cannot  be  suppressed  without  law;  that  justice  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  without  law;  that  civilization  cannot  survive  without  law;  and 
that  law  is  not  law  without  sanction,  the  sanction  of  force.  We  can 
impose  law  backed  by  force  as  a  tyrant  amid  rival  tyrants  or  as  a  mighty 
democratic  force  in  cooperation  with  all  liberty  loving  peoples  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Thus  alone  can  we  justly  balance  our  commitments  with 
power. 

If  isolation  is  to  prevail  in  America  we  had  best  strike  from  the  face 
of  our  coins  the  American  eagle  and  in  its  place  stamp  the  imprint  of 
an  ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand. 
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Public  Opinion  and  The  Peace 

By  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 

Editor,  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


I  HAVE  SAID  MANY  TIMES :  If  the  consensus  of  the  enlightened 
were  enough,  the  victory  has  already  been  won.  Unfortunately, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  as  long  in  journalism  as  I  have — and 
that  is  getting  to  be  now  a  shockingly  long  time — and  those  of  us 
who  have  been  as  long  in  practical  politics  as  I  have  (and  that  is  a 
longer  time  and  probably  twice  as  shocking)  know  that  the  consensus 
of  the  enlightened  is  not  enough.  We  know  that  forces  are  already  at 
work,  working  toward  what  they  don’t  dare  or  most  of  them  don’t  dare 
very  openly  yet,  but  are  preparing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  disunite  the 
United  Nations,  to  take  advantage  of  every  particular  issue  as  it  comes 
up,  or  every  misrepresentation  of  something  that  isn’t  an  issue,  and  to 
use  it  to  sow  suspicion  among  us  in  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
unity. 

One  might  as  well  be  specific.  For  instance,  some  of  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  seen  statements  attributed  to  Senator  Nye  just  before  a  meeting  for 
the  further  revival  of  the  late  unlamented  America  First  Committee  in 
Chicago,  which  were  so  preposterous,  even  for  him,  that  they  seemed 
almost  incredible.  I  would  have  hoped  that  he  was  misquoted  except 
for  the  fact  that  previous  statements  that  he  had  made,  which  he  verified 
himself,  were  just  as  bad.  At  any  rate,  he  is  speaking  for  that  sort  of 
nationalism  in  which  "sovereignty”  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  uncon¬ 
ditional,  and  that  includes  the  sovereignty  of  Germany  and  the  sacred 
right  of  Germany,  at  any  time  it  likes,  to  exercise  the  first  right  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  which  is  to  make  war  on  anybody  it  likes,  whenever  it  likes. 
He  was  quoted  as  having  said  that  verbatim,  and  upon  his  assumption, 
he  was  correct. 

If  sovereignty  is  as  unconditional  as  that,  then,  logically,  every  sov¬ 
ereign  nation  should  have  this  ancient  sovereign  right.  Of  course,  the 
fact  is  that  sovereignty  never  was  as  unconditional  as  that.  Least  of  all 
was  it  as  unconditional  as  that  when  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  are  said  to  have  proclaimed  certain  things,  which  they  never 
did  proclaim,  in  words  which  they  are  constantly  quoted  as  having  used 
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but  which  they  never  did  use.  There  never  was  that  sort  of  uncondi¬ 
tional  sovereignty,  but  there  are  those  who  use  that  theory  to  preach 
doctrines  like  this,  which  are  so  identical  with  the  doctrines  of  Herr 
Goebbels  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  charity  to  attribute  the  identity 
to  coincidence. 

In  this  speech,  also,  he  misused,  as  they  all  do,  without  his  authority, 
the  name  of  General  MacArthur  as  a  respectable  front  behind  which  they 
hide  their  much  less  respectable  desires.  But,  after  having  waved  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  General  MacArthur,  he  also  said,  "But,  after  all, 
Colonel  McCormick  is  very  much  in  the  picture,”  and  he  proceeded  to 
praise  Colonel  McCormick  as  the  great  leader  of  American  isolationism. 

Now,  it  just  happens  that  this  particular  organization  that  he  was 
addressing  was  holding  its  second  meeting,  I  think,  and  was  an  organi¬ 
zation  originally  founded  by  Colonel  McCormick  himself,  at  whose  first 
meeting  he  nominated  himself  for  President.  Still,  while  not  now  osten¬ 
sibly  running  himself  for  President,  his  present  undertaking  to  use  the 
power  of  his  great  and  ruthless  newspaper  to  promulgate  just  these 
things  and  to  put  himself  up  personally  is  a  menace.  For  he  is  one 
who  will,  if  necessary,  do  whatever  he  can  do,  by  journalism  or  by  poli¬ 
tics,  or  whatever  he  can  do  by  personal  candidacies,  to  bring  before  the 
American  people  his  particular  view  of  isolationism,  regardless  of  what 
effect  it  has  upon  the  fortunes  of  either  party,  and  that  cannot  be  justified. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  old  age  is  that  you  remember  a  long 
time.  It  happens  that  I  remember  that  paper  through  three  generations 
of  its  proprietors,  and  through  those  three  generations,  I  have  seen  it 
persistently  wrong,  almost  continuously. 

But  it  won’t  do  to  discount  too  much  the  influence  of  that  sort  of 
nonsense  put  out  upon  that  sort  of  authority.  In  the  first  place,  a  ruthless 
newspaper  which  not  merely  says  whatever  it  pleases  in  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns — and  whatever  it  says,  right  or  wrong,  nobody  objects  to  the  right 
to  say  that — but  which  also  in  its  news  columns  unscrupulously  distorts 
and  editorializes  the  news,  can  do  an  enormous  amount  of  harm  by 
appealing  to  the  people. 

Moreover,  in  the  circulation  of  that  particular  newspaper,  there  is  one 
numerically  small  group  which  is  enormously  important,  and  that  is  the 
editor  of  every  small  newspaper  throughout  the  entire  Middle  West. 
There  are  many  of  these  who  read  no  other  metropolitan  newspaper,  and 
if  it  affects  them,  they  reach  the  people.  Such  things  can  become  a  very 
dangerous  influence. 

It  is  notorious  also  that  there  is  another  campaign,  done  in  much 
better  English,  done  with  much  more  skill,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hearst, 
obviously  in  his  personal  capacity,  because  in  his  papers  you  can  tell  by 
the  typographical  display,  you  can  tell  by  the  language,  you  can  tell  by 
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various  things,  the  things  which  he  does  personally.  And  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  they  are  the  things  which  his  editors  frequently  avoid 
going  any  further  with  than  they  have  to,  by  the  very  simple  device  of 
printing  the  same  day,  on  the  same  subject,  the  Associated  Press  news  dis¬ 
patches  that  have  come  in  that  day,  so  that  they  serve  as  a  mild  counter- 
irritant.  Nevertheless,  that  campaign  of  disruption  has  been  going  on, 
with  the  intent  of  dividing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
intent  particularly  of  sowing  utter  disunion  between  us  and  Russia,  of 
sowing  complete  suspicion  between  us  and  the  British  Empire,  done  by 
half-truths  which  have  just  enough  factualism  in  them  to  make  them 
the  more  deceptive  and  which  are  put  in  for  purposes  of  deceit.  That 
has  been  going  on,  it  has  been  going  on  continuously  and  very  viciously 
and  very  intelligently — if  by  intelligence  you  mean  energy  and  good 
English  and  high  IQ,  all  of  which  qualities  as  well  as  pretty  good  phy¬ 
sical  health,  Mr.  Hearst  maintains,  even  at  an  age  which  is  sufficiently 
older  than  mine  so  that  I  might  call  it  old,  though  it  is  not  so  very 
much  older. 

Those  things  are  going  on  in  journalistic  circles.  Other  things  are 
also  coming  up  which  will  be  bound  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  not  merely 
in  these  journalistic  circles,  not  merely  over  the  radio,  if  Father  Coughlin 
and  Huey  Long  have  any  successors  on  it,  to  do  the  things  they  have 
done  before.  They  will  also  take  advantage  of  actual  issues  which  will 
arise,  and  those  issues  are  arising.  They  are  arising  at  this  moment,  and 
they  are  bound  to  do  so.  Parts  of  them,  of  course,  have  been  cured,  at 
least  to  the  enlightened  who  will  read  what  they  see  and  read  it  intel¬ 
ligently.  But  that  is  not  always  all  the  people.  They  have  arisen  on  this 
question  with  Russia. 

Russia,  it  is  quite  evident,  is  determined  to  hold  certain  buffer  states 
as  against  Germany,  to  which  it  has  unfortunately  a  legal  title.  It  ob¬ 
tained  that  legal  title  at  the  time  when  it  was  legal,  and  they  were  not 
decided  and  perhaps  not  even  discussed  at  Moscow,  but  they  will  come 
up.  The  question  will  be  these  buffer  states  which  Stalin  wants  as  a  part 
of  his  protection  against  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  historically 
buffer  states  don’t  "buff,”  and  the  whole  scheme  is  inherently  futile. 
But  sometimes  it  works  for  a  little  while,  and  nations  with  a  dangerous 
neighbor  are  subject  to  the  temptation  of  wanting  that  protection. 

This  is  a  question  that  will  challenge  us.  We  don’t  want  those  Baltic 
states  annexed* against  their  will  to  Russia,  and  we  do  want  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  applied  to  them.  But  we  don’t  want  to  make 
war  on  Russia  to  make  Russia  do  it.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  if  it 
came  to  war  on  Russia  and  if  we  were  foolish  enough  to  risk  that  war, 
we  wouldn’t  win  it. 

There  is  only  one  other  better  way,  and  the  question  is  whether  or 
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not  the  United  States  Senate,  under  our  pressure,  will  permit  that  better 
way.  That  better  way  has  already  been  offered  by  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  government  and  the  British  government  to  the  extent  that 
the  governments  can  commit  the  nations,  as  temporarily  they  can,  under 
the  military  power.  It  is  that  instead  of  this  buffer  state  protection,  there 
shall  be  a  United  Nations  protection  so  adequate  that  the  buffer  states 
won’t  be  needed. 

On  that,  Stalin  has  a  good  memory,  and  he  remembers  what  happened 
last  time.  Even  upon  this  proposal  that  you  should  have  identical  planks 
in  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties,  Stalin  knows  well  that  we  did  have 
identical  planks  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties  on  the  World  Court. 
He  knows  that  every  President,  literally,  from  William  McKinley  on, 
had  been,  at  first,  for  "a”  world  court,  and  then  for  identically  this 
World  Court.  He  knows  that  every  articulate  voice  in  America  had  been 
for  it.  He  knows  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  voted  for  it,  by 
huge  majorities.  And  he  knows  that  a  small  but  persistent  minority  in 
the  United  States  Senate  kept  us  out  of  that  World  Court  after  all  these 
commitments.  So  even  if  both  parties  in  the  United  States  should  commit 
us,  as  at  this  moment  perhaps  they  would,  to  an  identical  foreign  plank, 
he  wants  to  know  whether  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  small  minority, 
will  do  again  what  it  did  do  before.  He  knows  it  can  be  done,  he  knows 
that  it  was  done,  and  he  knows  that  there  are  those  who  will  try  to  do  it. 

That  means  that  we  must  expect,  not  this  open  opposition,  under  an 
impossible,  an  ignorant  and  stupid  proposal  such  as  Senator  Nye  so  far 
has  had  the  monopoly  of,  but  the  ingenious  taking  advantage  of  these 
issues  which  will  arise,  issues  which  have  already  arisen  in  Sicily,  where 
we  have  our  own  governmental  authorities  under  military  authorities, 
under  General  Eisenhower,  actually  administering  the  internal  affairs  of 
Sicily.  We  have  announced  that  we  are  going  to  administer  the  internal 
affairs  of  Italy  within  certain  limits,  until  Italy  can  properly  and  freely 
find  its  own  leadership  and  choose  its  own  government. 

That  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  demand  for  unconditional  surrender. 
It  was  an  "unconditional”  surrender  on  which  we  laid  down  conditions. 
But  one  of  the  conditions  allowed  us  to  interpret  for  ourselves  how 
much  we  would  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  and  we  are 
now  doing  it,  and  I  suppose  everybody  is  for  it  right  there. 

The  same  situation  will  arise  in  Austria  and  it  will  arise,  as  it  is 
arising,  in  Jugoslavia.  It  may  arise  on  the  question  in  France  as  to 
whether  General  de  Gaulle  is  France  or  isn’t  France.  He  says  he  is. 
There  are  those  who  say  he  is  not  and  must  not  be.  There  are  sharp 
differences  of  opinion. 

Each  of  these  things  will  involve  an  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  country.  It  will  not  involve  a  treaty  because  these 
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things  happen  one  at  a  time,  and  each  one  of  them  happens  upon  a 
military  situation  on  which  it  is  entirely  within  the  legal  power  of  the 
President  to  produce  an  accomplished  fact  before  it  ever  comes  to  the 
Senate.  Nobody  can  find  any  logical  objection  to  that.  But  there  are 
those  to  whom  curbing  the  power  of  the  President,  and  especially  that 
part  of  his  power  which  is  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution,  is 
the  most  sacred  of  all  of  their  obligations  to  their  own  purpose — which 
is  to  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  "in  his  place,”  or,  rather,  to  put  him  into  what 
is  not  his  place. 

All  these  things  will  be  coming  up  and  upon  each  of  them  we  would 
rather  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  another  country.  We  will  find 
ourselves  either  already  interfering  in  those  affairs  or  those  affairs  inter¬ 
fering  with  us,  with  or  without  our  knowledge  or  consent.  These  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  unconditionality  of  sovereignty  will  insist  that  our  sovereignty 
is  so  unconditional  that  we  shall  make  our  decisions  completely  by  our¬ 
selves,  with  no  reference  to  anybody  else  who  shall  have  any  voice  in  it, 
and  that  we  shall  respect  the  same  sort  of  sovereignty  in  other  peoples, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  sort  of  sovereignty  never  did  exist  and,  least 
of  all,  can  it  exist  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  complete  merging  of  sovereignty  into  some 
supergovernment — anybody  who  wants  to  advocate  that  is  perfectly  free 
to  advocate  it  and  make  all  the  converts  to  it  that  he  can,  and  there  is 
much  theoretical  argument  in  favor  of  it — but  long,  long  before  we  ever 
arrive  at  it,  we  and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  will  be  dead. 
But  there  will  be  these  arguments,  and  there  will  be  the  tendency  to  run 
out  from  a  job  which  is  obviously  ours,  partly  because  we  don’t  want 
the  job  and  partly  because  we  have  certain  theories  that  the  job  ought 
not  to  exist. 

Now,  these  things  will  develop  one  at  a  time,  because  our  victory  is 
going  to  develop  one  step  at  a  time.  There  may  be  a  final  surrender  any 
time,  and  all  at  once,  by  Germany.  That  happened  before.  There  is 
some  indication  that  it  might  happen  now.  There  are  much  stronger 
indications  that  it  will  not.  But  at  some  time,  there  will  be  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  by  Germany.  However,  long  before  that  time  comes, 
unless  it  should  come  next  week,  which  we  don’t  expect,  we  will  al¬ 
ready,  one  at  a  time,  have  won  partial  military  victories,  and  we  will 
have  these  situations. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  across  the  other  ocean,  and  it  will  hap¬ 
pen,  perhaps,  more  slowly.  Unless  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  mobil¬ 
ized  as  against  this  insidious  campaign,  there  are  those  in  the  press,  there 
will  be  those  in  radio,  and  there  are  those  in  the  United  States  Senate 
who  are  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  who,  if  they  succeed 
the  way  they  did  before,  will  win.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  they 
don’t. 
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How  Good  a  Neighbor  Will  We  Be? 

By  Dr.  MONROE  E.  DEUTSCH 
Vice  President  and  Provost,  University  of  California 


U'NCLE  SAM  has  been  talking  a  great  deal  in  rather  recent  years 
concerning  the  Good  Neighbor  policy,  and  has  manifested  his 
interest  in  it  in  numerous  ways.  I  suspect,  however,  that  many 
people  in  this  country  think  of  it  primarily  as  good  neighborli¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  to  the  south  of  our  borders.  We  feel 
that  they  should  cooperate  with  us;  they  should  stand  by  our  side  in 
an  unbroken  phalanx  against  the  Axis.  While  you  and  I  know  that 
such  action  on  their  part  is  unquestionably  in  the  interest  of  the  Latin- 
American  peoples,  yet  we  must  in  frankness  admit  that  in  seeking  their 
cooperation  many  of  our  citizens  are  thinking  primarily  of  the  benefits  to 
ourselves. 

As  it  unquestionably  takes  "two  to  make  a  bargain,”  so  good  neighbor¬ 
liness  is  not  unilateral;  the  spirit  of  mutual  good  will  and  helpfulness 
must  exist  on  both  sides. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  absurd  to  confine  the  phrase  "good  neighbor”  to 
our  Latin- American  friends  to  the  south  and  not  also  think  of  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commonwealth  adjoining  us  to  the  north,  people  who 
speak  our  own  language,  whose  roots  as  a  state  are  the  same  as  ours, 
who  have  lived  immediately  next  to  us  without  a  fort  or  a  gun  upon 
our  common  boundary,  and  who  in  ways  of  thinking  are  so  much  like 
ourselves  ?  Of  course  they  are  and  must  be  good  neighbors. 

And,  after  all,  if  distance  should  by  any  chance  play  its  part  in  our 
relations  to  other  states,  should  we  not  remember  that  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Chile  is  about  3,000  miles  away  while  Canada  adjoins  us  directly? 

But  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  number  of  intervening 
miles  should  determine  our  attitude  toward  other  peoples.  We  may  want 
nothing  to  do  with  the  family  that  lives  across  the  street,  but  find  another 
residing  many  blocks  away  so  friendly  and  likable  that  we  "grapple  them 
to  our  souls  with  hoops  of  steel.” 

So  let  it  be  with  nations.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  farther  away  than  Spain, 
but  the  former,  not  merely  because  of  its  sufferings  and  the  noble  spirit 
with  which  it  has  borne  them,  but  because  of  the  truly  democratic  char- 
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acter  of  its  government  and  people,  is  very  close  to  our  hearts. 

And  indeed  in  these  days  of  airplanes  and  radio,  who  is  not  our 
neighbor?  When  one  can  reach  any  spot  on  the  globe  in  fifty  hours, 
distance  has  shrunk  to  nothingness  and  there  is  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  is  not  our  neighbor. 

Certainly  we  should  not  leave  out  of  account  the  entire  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.  There  are  indeed  many  who  feel  the  ties  be¬ 
tween  us  are  so  close  that  they  advocate  Union  Now.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  that  proposal,  we  must  realize  that  the  ideals  of  the  British 
are  our  ideals.  Whence  did  we  learn  our  democracy?  Whose  history 
is  more  filled  with  heroic  struggles  for  the  rights  of  human  beings  than 
that  of  Britain  ?  With  whom  have  we  more  in  common  ?  It  is  only  by 
close  cooperation  between  our  peoples  that  democracy  can  be  defended 
throughout  the  world  and  be  made  secure. 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  our  friends  in  China.  They  have  for  years 
looked  to  us  as  genuinely  interested  in  their  prosperity  and  progress. 
China  has  sent  hundreds  of  her  sons  and  daughters  to  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  be  trained  for  the  service  of  the  New  China.  And  the 
affection  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai  Shek  for  Wellesley  College  is  like  the 
loyalty  of  the  other  American  educated  Chinese  to  their  several  Almae 
Matres.  There  are,  too,  the  colleges  created  by  Americans  in  China,  the 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  missionaries,  and  the  business  men  who 
have  resided  there.  But,  above  all,  have  our  ideals  influenced  the  minds 
and  deeds  of  China’s  leaders.  The  China  that  they  are  determined  to 
create  owes  much,  very  much,  to  the  seeds  transplanted  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  overlooked;  indeed,  how  can  anyone 
who  reads  the  war  news  overlook  them?  Their  point  of  view  is  by  no 
means  ours,  but  their  hostility  to  our  common  enemy,  Fascism,  is  a  blaz¬ 
ing  one.  Perhaps,  too,  (I  am  sure  that  some  will  criticize  me  for  saying 
this)  there  are  things  we  can  learn  from  them — certainly  the  complete 
extirpation  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  gives  a  truer  democratic  back¬ 
ground  than  the  racial  and  religious  intolerances  which  we  must  admit 
exist  among  us.  Yes,  we  have  things  to  learn  from  them — I  hasten  to 
say  they  have  lessons  to  learn  from  us,  and  not  merely  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  machines.  Their  heroic  devotion  to  Mother  Russia  commands  our 
deepest  admiration. 

These  peoples  will  unquestionably  stand  with  us  as  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Nations  when  the  war  ends.  Their  cooperation  will  be  indis¬ 
pensable  if  there  is  to  be  world  reconstruction  and  world  peace. 

And  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  basis  of  what  it  has 
suffered  in  the  common  cause.  We  mourn  our  own  casualties;  think  of 
Russia’s.  We  shudder  at  Japanese  atrocities;  did  you  never  read  of  the 
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happenings  at  Nanking?  We  grew  tense  at  the  news  of  the  desperate 
struggles  at  Nettuno  and  Cassino;  what  of  the  British  who,  when  all 
their  allies  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy,  stood  alone  on  the 
beach  of  Dunkirk?  What  of  the  terror  rained  from  the  skies  on  London 
and  Coventry  and  many  another  English  town  ? 

But  we  must  not  think  only  of  British,  Russians  and  Chinese.  Our 
democratic  ideals  emphasize  the  worth  of  the  individual,  and  give  no 
heed  to  his  wealth  or  his  poverty,  his  strength  or  his  weakness.  So  should 
it  be  among  nations.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  suffered  only  be¬ 
cause  their  country  is  small  and  their  numbers  few ;  if  Massachusetts  or 
Utah  had  been  an  independent  state  and  been  attacked  as  Holland  was, 
it  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  the  Dutch  have  done.  Cer¬ 
tainly  their  heroism  and  courage  and  their  devotion  to  freedom  were  no 
less.  We  have  no  right  to  ignore  them  when  peace  is  made  or  when 
the  postwar  world  is  set  up. 

With  them  stand  the  people  of  Belgium,  of  Luxemburg,  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland,  of  France,  of  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Greece.  Never  must  we  forget  what  they  have  all  undergone — and 
their  only  crime  was  their  geographical  location  and  their  desire  to  live 
their  own  lives  in  their  own  way. 

But  in  each  land,  as  even  the  slightest  opportunity  affords  itself,  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  is  being  aided;  and  when  our  armies  cross  their 
borders,  the  tide  of  revolt  will  rise  and  become  a  veritable  storm. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  each  of  these  peoples,  by  such  resist¬ 
ance  as  they  could  furnish,  gave  us  time — time  to  prepare  ourselves  with 
arms  and  (even  more  important)  in  spirit  and  determination? 

And  now  we  look  not  backward  but  forward.  No  one — not  even  a 
radio  commentator — knows  when  the  war  will  end,  but  how  it  will  end 
is  certain.  We  shall  win,  and  we  must  this  time  not  stop  until  our  troops 
march  into  Berlin  and  Tokyo  and  raise  the  banners  of  all  the  United 
Nations  over  the  ruins  of  those  cities.  Peace  Notv  means  W ar  Again, 
and  soon.  Those  who  took  up  the  sword  must  feel  its  edge  that  they 
may  learn  the  only  lesson  they  understand. 

We  must  be  good  allies  if  we  are  to  be  good  neighbors  to  those  whose 
men  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  us. 

We  must  not  allow  any  among  us  to  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion  in  our 
hearts.  Of' course,  each  of  our  allies  will  do  things  we  don’t  like — but 
remember  we  also  do  things  they  don’t  like.  If  Pravda’s  attack  on  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie  irritates  us,  think  of  what  the  Russians  must  feel  as  they 
read  what  Colonel  McCormick  says  of  Marshal  Stalin. 

Recently  I  read  that  one  of  our  Congressmen  had  grown  indignant 
because  an  English  newspaper  had  expressed  the  hope  that  President 
Roosevelt  might  be  reelected ;  the  representative  stormed  that  the  British 
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were  interfering  in  our  elections.  I  strongly  suspect  that  our  newspapers 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  opinions  on  India,  on  Munich,  on  Anthony 
Eden,  on  Neville  Chamberlain  and  anyone  else  they  wished  to  discuss. 
Surely  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  you  or  me  or  one  of  our  news¬ 
papers  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  as  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  another  country. 

Nor  should  we  feel  called  upon  to  force  or  persuade  other  peoples  to 
establish  democratic  regimes.  I  rather  fancy  that  the  choice  of  a  form  of 
government  is  one  of  the  freedoms  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  eager  to 
establish. 

Do  not  be  surprised  either  if  each  government  and  people  gives  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  its  own  interests  or  what  it  regards  as  its  own  interests. 

In  short,  if  we  wish  to  be  good  neighbors  and  find  others  so,  we  shall 
not  expect  them  necessarily  to  like  the  things  we  like  or  look  at  problems 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  people.  And  we  must  keep  constantly  on 
the  alert  against  those  who  seek  to  drive  wedges  between  us  and  our 
neighbors. 

The  world  abounds  in  so  many  problems  that  we  must  not  have  any 
added  by  the  sowers  of  suspicion. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  we  must  determine  that  the  baptism  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  blood  of  war  shall  be  abiding  and  we  shall  remain 
united.  Of  course,  Chinese  and  Russians,  and  even  Englishmen  and 
Australians,  are  different  from  us  in  many  ways — but  (curious  to  say) 
they  find  us  strange  too.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that  ?  If  differences  are 
to  be  magnified,  we  cannot  as  a  nation  have  allies  nor,  as  individuals, 
friends.  We  should  remember  that  this  struggle,  with  its  outcome  so 
critical  not  only  to  us  but  to  all  mankind,  is  only  being  won  by  the  com¬ 
bined  arms  and  sacrifices  of  all  the  nations.  The  failure  of  any  one  of 
them  to  stand  firm  would  have  jeopardized  the  fate  of  all  the  rest.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  only  by  their  united  efforts  in  the  postwar  period  that  we  can 
at  last  have  a  semblance  of  a  restored  world — note  I  did  not  say  "the 
same  world.” 

We  must  therefore  work  together.  And  in  this  unified  activity  we 
must  not  make  it  a  power  alliance  of  four  strong  nations ;  it  must  be  the 
union  of  all  the  peoples  who  have  stood  against  the  swastika,  the  fasces 
and  the  rising  sun. 

Domination  by  a  few  strong  powers  would  surely  arouse  distrust  and 
fear  among  the  smaller  states,  even  though  the  latter  had  owed  their 
freedom  from  the  Nazi  or  Nipponese  yoke  in  large  part  to  the  greater 
states.  Moreover,  the  smaller  nations  have  much  to  contribute  to  world 
order  and  to  civilization.  A  Smuts  is  an  international  figure  though  from 
the  little  commonwealth  of  South  Africa. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  we  must  not  expect  to  plunge  our- 
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selves  in  the  impenetrable  forest  of  isolationism  and  leave  the  world. 
You  and  I  know  that  in  any  real  sense  this  is  impossible.  The  world 
cannot  be  made  prosperous  and  secure  unless  we  work  together;  the 
climb  is  steep  enough  and  hard  enough  even  if  we  climbers  bind  our¬ 
selves  together  with  the  cords  of  international  friendship  and  coopera¬ 
tion. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we,  even  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  shall 
be  one  of  the  richest  of  the  world’s  nations  and  the  one  that  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  great  powers  will  probably  have  lost  the  smallest  percentage  of  its 
population  in  the  war.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  hosts  of  the  Soviet 
Republics  who  have  been  slain.  China  has  made  enormous  sacrifices.  The 
British  Commonwealths  have  given  lavishly  of  their  best. 

Our  territory  has  not  been  ravaged  ;  no  bombs  have  fallen  on  our  cities. 
As  human  beings,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  deeply  by  the  sufferings 
of  our  allies  and  should  gladly  assist  them  with  desperately  needed  food 
and  supplies.  Look  at  the  picture  of  starving  Greek  children.  If  one  s 
heart  does  not  bleed,  I  haven’t  much  regard  for  the  religion  the  indi¬ 
vidual  professes;  such  hearts  must  have  turned  to  stone.  These  children 
have  suffered  through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  what  they  have  endured 
is  due  to  the  devil  of  Fascism  which  has  sought  to  trample  down  and 
exterminate  all  in  his  path.  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
said  one  who  preached  the  gospel  of  good  will  to  mankind. 

We  must  have  hearts  and  remember  that  as  the  world’s  richest  nation 
we  can  do  no  less  than  live  up  to  the  responsibility  which  wealth  im¬ 
poses.  A  Carnegie  and  a  Rockefeller  recognized  that  duty. 

There  are  those  who  sneer  at  the  prospect  of  what  they  call  an  inter¬ 
national  WPA ;  even  in  Congress  some  voices  were  raised  against  our 
appropriation  to  UNRRA.  All  such  persons  are  disloyal  to  the  United 
Nations  and  disloyal  to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  humanity. 

A  world  lying  in  ruins  should  make  the  greatest  of  appeals  to  all 
Americans ;  we  must  help  restore  humanity  so  that  it  may  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  again. 

And  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  our  experts — in  construc¬ 
tion,  in  engineering,  in  road  building,  in  public  health,  in  education,  in 
economics,  in  trade — will  welcome  the  chance  to  share  their  knowledge 
with  the  less  fortunate  lands  and  aid  the  peoples  in  China,  in  Norway, 
in  Poland,  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Russia,  in  Britain,  and  in  every  land 
that  the  scourge  of  war  has  lashed  till  it  bled  from  a  thousand  wounds. 

Our  southern  neighbors,  to  their  good  fortune,  have  not  been  among 
these.  We  have  sought  during  recent  years  to  build  bridges  of  good 
will  between  us  through  mutual  visits,  through  intellectual  interchange, 
through  military  advice,  through  economic  aid,  through  lend-lease. 
When  the  war  ends,  this  must  not  cease.  If  it  does,  the  Latin-Americans 
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will  not  unnaturally  feel  that  our  good  neighborliness  was  not  due  to 
love  but  was  merely  a  marriage  of  convenience,  and  a  temporary  one  at 
that.  They  will  think  us  a  kind  of  trickster  who  lavishly  spent  money 
on  them  and  pretended  friendship,  but  showed  his  true  character  when 
the  immediate  danger  has  disappeared. 

That  would  be  both  vile  and  dangerous.  In  the  future  would  not  the 
southern  countries  turn  elsewhere  for  friends?  Their  relations  in  the 
past  have  been  rather  toward  Europe  than  toward  us.  Will  they  not 
resume  their  old  ties? 

Perhaps  we  may  still  wish  their  rubber  or  their  coffee.  In  any  event, 
we  should  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices,  if  necessary,  to  keep  their 
friendship  and  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  goods  and  buy  others. 

In  fact,  we  must  face  all  our  neighbors  with  that  spirit.  If  we  seek 
to  protect  ourselves  with  a  towering  tariff  wall,  we  shall  bring  misery  to 
other  lands  which  will  be  unable  to  sell  to  us,  and  as  a  result  we  shall 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  in  return.  We  shall  be  stran¬ 
gled  by  the  noose  we  ourselves  have  woven.  In  seeking  selfishly  to  care 
only  for  ourselves,  we  shall  lose  not  only  our  prosperity  but — even  more 
— our  souls. 

There  are  many  things  we  must  guard  against  if  we  are  to  continue 
a  good  neighbor. 

We  must  remain  loyal  to  our  democratic  ideals,  and  the  democracy 
on  our  lips  must  be  lived.  The  ugly  head  of  racial  and  religious  intol¬ 
erance  must  be  struck  down.  We  cannot  be  a  united  people  while  bar¬ 
riers  and  bars  are  erected  against  men  and  women,  not  on  the  score  of 
character  or  ability,  but  in  repudiation  of  the  basic  principle  enunciated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  "All  men  are  created  equal.”  How 
can  we  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  peoples  throughout  the 
world  whose  skin  is  dark  or  whose  religion  is  not  Christian  ?  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  great  country  of  the  Chinese  Republic  deserve  more  of  us 
than  that. 

We  must  participate  in  an  international  organization  to  help  solve  the 
differences  between  states  without  resorting  to  war,  to  strive  for  economic 
cooperation,  and  thus  bring  peace  to  mankind. 

We  must  determine  that  we  shall  retain  and  expand  the  good  neighbor 
policy  by  being  a  good  neighbor  ourselves,  not  as  a  temporary  war  meas¬ 
ure,  but  as  the  only  permanent  means  of  achieving  international  under¬ 
standing  and  good  will. 

We  must  realize  that  international  affairs  are  and  will  always  be  of 
utmost  concern  to  us  and  that  on  our  success  in  them  may  again  and 
again  depend  not  merely  our  financial  security  but,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  lives  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  our  sons  and  brothers. 

So  must  we  insist  that  every  candidate  for  public  office,  especially  for 
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the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  make  crystal  clear  his 
position  on  our  international  relations.  All  too  often  candidates  seek  to 
make  statements  that  will  sound  satisfactory  to  those  of  precisely  oppos¬ 
ing  views.  There  are  some  who  express  no  opinions  until  they  perform 
the  feat  of  placing  both  their  ears  flat  upon  the  ground. 

The  times  are  so  serious  that  we  must  not  permit  men  to  be  chosen 
to  posts  of  authority  and  power  unless  they  have  the  essential  qualities 
of  intelligence,  industry,  breadth  of  view,  and,  above  all,  courage.  God 
grant  us  men  and  women  of  courage,  courage  to  stand  and  face  pressure 
groups,  courage  to  do  what  is  right  wherever  the  chips  may  fall. 

We  must  insist  that  party  platforms  shall  not  be  filled  with  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  called  "weasel  words";  and  after  men  and  women 
are  elected  to  office,  we  should  demand  that  they  live  up  to  their  pledges. 

When  the  war  is  over,  beware  lest  we  again  have  a  cry  of  "America 
First,"  probably  under  another  name.  If  our  country  should  once  more 
withdraw  from  world  cooperation,  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
it  would  mean  that  international  confidence  in  us  would  be  completely 
shattered.  Our  friends  in  other  lands  would  ask,  and  properly:  "What 
right  have  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  criticize  any  nation  for  a 
change  in  its  foreign  policy  when  for  a  second  time  they  forsake — or 
rather  try  to  forsake — the  other  states  of  the  world  ?" 

The  war  will  end  and  the  peace  treaties  be  written.  A  plan  for  an 
international  organization  will  be  drawn  up.  Probably — indeed,  cer¬ 
tainly — it  will  be  the  result  of  compromises  between  various  points  of 
view.  Let  us  not  allow  any  difference  of  opinion  on  minor  matters  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  adherence  to  the  pact.  Recall  that  our  Consti¬ 
tution  was  the  result  of  compromise.  The  thing  that  was  essential  was 
"a  more  perfect  union,”  and  wise  men  like  Washington,  Franklin,  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Madison,  who  doubtless  would  personally  each  have  written  a 
different  document,  saw  this  and  threw  the  weight  of  their  great  influ¬ 
ence  behind  it.  Besides,  the  route  of  amendment  always  stood  open. 

Indeed,  I  suspect  that  the  enemies  of  international  cooperation  will 
seek  to  defeat  it — not  by  open  and  avowed  opposition  to  the  plan  as  a 
whole,  but  by  concentrating  attack  on  specific  sections. 

We  must  smoke  out  these  camouflaged  enemies  and  fight  it  out  on 
the  open  plain. 

I  have  sought  to  set  forth  the  pressures  which  will  strive  to  make  us 
forget  our  good  neighbor  policy  toward  our  sister  nations.  But  I  am 
of  the  firm  opinion  that  after  our  dreadful  experiences  in  what  may 
already  be  called  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1914-1944)  our  people  are 
overwhelmingly  convinced  that  only  by  working  together  can  the  nations 
put  an  end  to  war.  And  the  price  of  warfare  is  too  high — mankind  can¬ 
not  pay  it.  Look  at  the  ruins  of  cities,  the  mountain  of  debt  which  will 
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have  to  be  borne,  for  no  knows  how  many  decades  or  even  centuries, 
the  bodies  of  splendid  young  men  maimed  and  mutilated,  and,  above 
all,  the  long,  long  lists  of  the  dead — a  generation  which  will  ever  be 
weakened  and  impaired.  And  each  war  exacts  a  heavier  toll. 

We  may  have  other  aims  as  a  nation.  But  nothing  can  be  placed 
before  a  righteous  peace.  Indeed,  without  that  we  cannot  attain  any  of 
our  other  goals. 

And  there  is  hardly  any  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  if  we  can  but  secure 
peace  and  justice.  Surely  we  will  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  the 
world  to  help  it  on  its  way. 

Good  neighborliness  is  after  all  the  practical  application  of  the  words 
of  wisdom  which  have  been  repeated  for  centuries.  You  recall,  of  course, 
the  Biblical  injunctions — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you,”  and  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Pliny  the  Elder  quoted 
a  maxim  of  Cato:  "Always  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  love  of 
your  neighbor.”  And  surely  the  power  derived  from  union  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  of  the  ages.  Belgium’s  motto  is  "Union  makes  strength.” 
Longfellow  in  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha”  enjoins: 

"All  your  strength  is  in  your  union 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord ; 

Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward, 

And  as  brothers  live  together.” 

We  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  as  a  nation  are  "e  pluribus  unum.” 
Shall  we  not  extend  the  phrase  so  that  it  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  area 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  between  Canada  and  Mexico,  but 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  one  world,  the  one  ever  smaller  world,  in  which 
we  live  ? 

In  short,  the  good  neighbor  policy  toward  our  Latin- American  friends 
must  continue  but  must  not  be  confined  to  them.  We  must  not — indeed, 
cannot — pursue  a  policy  of  isolation,  whether  that  is  restricted  to  our 
United  States  or  is  expanded  to  include  our  hemisphere  of  the  Americas. 
We  cannot  keep  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we  should  wish  to  do  so. 
All  peoples  and  all  nations  are  and  will  continue  to  be  our  neighbors. 
That  is  settled  by  the  inventions  man  has  devised.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  shall  be  good  or  bad  neighbors.  And  if  we  are  bad  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  price  thereof  will  be  paid  not  only  by  the  peoples  which  we 
neglect  or  scorn  but  by  ourselves.  Justice  holds  in  her  hands  a  balance 
with  two  scales  and  is  determined  that  these  shall  be  level. 

Commerce  cannot  exist  unless  it  profits  both  parties.  War  exacts  its 
toll  of  destruction,  suffering  and  death  from  each  and  every  one  of  the 
nations  which  are  engaged  in  it. 

And  so  in  this  shrunken  world  in  which  we  are  such  close  neighbors, 
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and  actions  in  one  portion  inevitably  and  quickly  affect  those  remote 
from  it,  we  must  determine  that  we  shall  do  our  part  to  be  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  striving,  as  our  Constitution  says  of  our  national  union,  "to  promote 
the  general  welfare,”  determined  that  justice  shall  prevail,  whatever  the 
cost  may  be,  and  seeking  in  cooperation  with  our  sister  states  and  peo¬ 
ples  to  safeguard  peace  and  to  make  it  possible  for  all  mankind  to  live 
free  lives — free  to  speak,  free  to  worship,  free  to  secure  education,  free 
to  work,  free  to  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Freedom  to  prosper 
should  be  open  to  all,  but  freedom  to  tyrannize  open  to  none. 

These  ideals  will  be  laughed  at  by  some  so-called  practical  men.  But 
it  is  only  by  such  hopes  and  aspirations  that  mankind  has  advanced  in 
its  course.  Those  who  in  days  gone  by  enunciated  religious  and  political 
ideals  are  today  heralded  as  having  contributed  to  the  world’s  progress, 
whatever  their  own  times  may  have  thought.  With  such  we  are  content 
to  stand.  For  any  other  path,  however  fair  it  looks,  will  lead  us  down  to 
the  same  dark  waters  of  national  selfishness,  suspicion,  poverty  and  war. 

We  bid  the  peoples  turn  their  faces  away  from  these  black  pools  and 
finally  follow  the  road  which  will,  to  be  sure,  for  a  time  take  us  over 
stony  fields  and  steep  mountains,  but  will  finally  bring  us  to  the  green 
meadows  where  we  shall  abide  in  friendship  and  amity  with  all  our  fel¬ 
low  mortals.  Then  shall  we  truly  be  good  neighbors. 
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C.  HIGGINS,  Treasurer;  MELVIN  ARNOLD,  C.  C.  CHAPMAN,  ARTHUR 
M.  CHURCHILL,  DONALD  R.  FESSLER,  HENRY  M.  GUNN,  VICTOR  P. 
MORRIS,  ANNE  M.  MULHERON,  Mrs.  MARGARET  M.  SHARP,  Mrs. 
VIRGINIA  SHIRLEY,  ROBERT  H.  STRONG,  NELL  AVERY  UNGER,  WIL¬ 
LIAM  MAXWELL  WOOD;  Mrs.  ESTHER  DAYMAN  STRONG,  Executive 
Director. 


NORTHWEST  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  PEACE 

909  Fourth  Avenue,  Room  240,  Seattle  4,  Washington 

C.  EDEN  QUAINTON,  Chairman;  WESLEY  F.  RENNIE,  Chairman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee;  GEORGE  H.  GREENWOOD,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  WALTER 
STERLING  PRICE,  Executive  Secretary;  FREDERICK  A.  BURWELL,  Mrs. 
CARL  COOPER,  LINDEN  A.  MANDER,  Mrs.  FRANCIS  PELLY,  JOHN  S. 
RICHARDS,  Mrs.  BENJAMIN  ROSE,  WILLIAM  SHORT,  Mrs.  THOMAS  D. 
STIMSON,  W.  WALTER  WILLIAMS. 


